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MRS. OPIE’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 
Lays for the Dead. By Amelia Opie. Longman and Co. 1834, 

After having, for many a year, * hung her harp upon the willows,” Mrs. Opie 
has again touched its chords. Yet a change has come o’er the spirit of her 

The same tenderness—the same pathos—the same sweetness which 
pervaded her lays in youth, breathe in every page of this little volume, which 
gives to us the fruit of her maturer years. 

But Time, which, alas! tones down “the purple light of love” toa sober 
grey, or drab, has wrought his will upon Amelia Opie ; therefore, in liew of such 
strains as ‘‘ When I hang on your bosom,” &c.—which, by-the-bye, was one 
of the first songs that haunted our juvenile memory—we listen to asolemn in- 
vocation of those who have gone to another and a brighter home; an invocation 
of the loved—the dead ;—not as they would have been invoked when, to her, 
life was in its prime, but as they are addressed by those who, having been touch- 
ed and chastened by many sorrows, know and feel that this life is but a passage 
to a better; even as those sing, who, stretching forth their haman arms unto 
that world where their treasure lies, exclaim, “* Ye cannot return to vs, but 
we shall come to you.” 

Other more powerful, yet perhaps not more graceful painters of the heart's 
passion, have arisen both in prose and verse, since thou, Amelia Opie, first drew 
tears from our eyes by the deep pathos of thy Father and Daughter and thy 
Orphan Boy. 

ladly, therefore, do we greet thee once more, although thou now wearest 
both outwardly and spiritually a graver garb than that in which thou didst charm 
us in former years. Peace and good will be with ye ! 

We extract the following ‘“‘ Lines supposed to be addressed by a Brazilian to 
the Messenger Bird, who comes, as the Brazilian believes, from the Land of 
Spirits :”"— 





When shalt thou wing to the spirit land 
Thy glad return thou bird? 

Await from us some fond command, 
And bear some greeting word. 


Some word of love to friends who are 
At rest on the spirit shore ; 

And say that those still mourning here, 
Are glad they mourn no more. 


Are glad that theirs are fadeless flowers, 
And youth's returning bloom ; 

And joys that can no more be ours, 
In this vain world of gloom. 


Yet say, we hope those low’d on earth 
They do not quite forget, 

Who think of them in grief or mirth, 
With faithful and fond regret. 


And though parents there may the child forget, 
On earth their joy and pride ; 

The child's fond tears will be flowing yet, 
When the parents’ eyes are dried. 


And welcome bird of the shadowy wing 
Art thou to this earthly shore, 

With thee thou seem’st the charm to bring, 
Of hours we know no more. 


Thon com’st from those we lov’d the best, 
And each voice most dear hast heard ; 

Then bear our message, thou welcome guest, 
But soon return, sweet bird! 


—»—— 
WIVES OF THE CAHSARS. 
[Resumed from the Albion of May 8th.) 


Scrisonia.— Livia Davsiiia. 
It had been vainly supposed by the vulgar, and speciously promised by the re- 
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tony. That Brutus might not hesitate to follow his advice, or acquiesce jn his 
desires, Octavius sent him a supply of ammunition, men, and money, to sustain 
the siege of Mutina, invested by the army of the consul. The fasces shortly 
passed to Kirtivs Aulus and Vibius Pansa; with the memorable consulate of 
whom the real dignity and splendour of the office is said to have expired. The 
senate, discontented and alarmed at the ambitious character and conduct of their 
predecessors, Antony and Dolabella, deliberated on the steps to be pursued in 
prevention of the views imputed to them. Cicero, whose authority and reputa- 
tion in the senate were unrivalled, was the enemy of Antony ; his animosity was 
stimulated by the arts of Casar, who emboldened him as weil by the profession 
of his friendship and the promise of assistance, should Antony's resentments 
wear a violent complexion. 
with more than usual eloquence and force; and a senatorial decree proclaimed 
the future triamvir @ foe to the republic. Antony was ordered to lay down his 
arms ; but this command he treated with contempt, when Hirtius, Pansa, and 
Octavius as vice-pretor, were despatched to Mutina to give him battle. 
was defeated ; the consuls perished in the arms of victory, and, if the rumours 
of a people. urged by the asperity of faction may be credited, by the treachery 


| of young Octavius. 


The success at Mutina was not productive of the consequences which Octa- 
vias hoped. His projects were foreseen by many, who declared him heir to 
Caesar's proud ambition, as well as to his name and fortune. The honour of a 
triumph was decreed to Decius Brutus, while Octavius was unmentioned, and 
denied the consulate, which afterwards, however, he obtained by the address and 
influence of Cicero. 

Octavius saw an earnest of mistrust or enmity in the proceedings of the 
senate, and determined to resent it. Lepidus, informed of his disgust, conceived 
the moment favourable to a project he had meditated of associating the powers 
of Antony, Octavius, and himself; by which their own authority would be con- 
firmed, and the senate and the firm republicans would be reduced to uncondi- 
tional submission. Antony had taken refuge in the camp of Lepidus. The 


| latter charged himself with the persuasion of Octavius, who singly was incapa- 


ble of action, and saw the evident necessity of yielding to the strength of cir- | absent triomvir assembled at Perusia. 
Antony, though put to flight at Mutina | 


comstances. The scheme succeeded. 
was strong. His partisans were numerous and bold. Lepidus had the advan- 
tages of opulence and birth; and the meanness of his intellect was rather an in- 
ducement than objection to Octavius to become a party tu a league, of which the 
powers would be eventually wielded by the predominance of talent and political 


| Sagacity. 





The meeting of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus took place in an islet of the 
Labinios. After solemnly exchanging protestations of interminable amity, they 
proceeded to the terms of that triomvirate which deluged Rome with blood. 
They divided among themselves the provinces and legions; each triumvir was 


invested with ' thority ; 1 i ; 
solved unasinoudy oo a war wid ns ey pi ohne e Pe: 


each agreed to the surrender of his private friends to satisfy the Veugeauce of 


his colleagues. By way of rendering this union more compact, Octavius was to 
marry Clodia, the daugirter of Fulvia, now married to Mark Antony, and for- 
merly the wife of Publius Clodius. 

Octavius had already been affianced to the daughter of Servilius, called Isau- 
ricus, in consequence of his achievements in the Cilician war. It is uncertain 
if he cchabited with her; at all events, their union was of short duration. The 
alliance, too, of Clodia and Octavius was transient and unhappy ; and little of 


Antony | 
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Cicero, thus assured, declaimed against his enewy | 
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he wrote upop his tablets, which he passed to him, “ Surge, Carnifex;" the re- 
buke prevailed, and several citizens were saved from death by the bold humanity 
of the disgusted minister 

A wise andcomprehensive policy, the encouragement, perhaps the love of let- 
ters, and the eventful moderation of a life expended for the most part in pursuit 
of lust, ambition, and revenge, will challenge the applause of an impartial 
mind—and saeb applause must readily be granted to Augustus Cwsar; but he 
never can engrows the boundless admiration which flattery and folly have be- 
stowed on him, The monstrous vices of an unnat sonsualist—his avarice 
and croelty—-his uniform hypocrisy*—the bloodshed of the proscriptione—the 
infamous abandonment of Cicero—are facts too stubborn to be wrought, by in- 
genuity itself, into the shape of virtue; and they fully sanction the remark of a 
judicious Commentator, that Augustus, in a well-administered republic, should 
have expiated by the last of legal penalties the first transgression of his crimi- 
nal career, 

On bis repudiation of Clodia, Octavius became the husband of Scribonia, a 


| lady of the illustrious family of the Libones, connected with the Largi, the Cu- 


riones, and the Drusi. She had been twice a widow ; both her husbands had at- 


| tained the honours of the consulate ; and her daughter, Cornelia, commemorated 





| 


by Propertius, was the wife of the Censor, I. A2miline Paulus. The harshness 
of Scribonia’s manners, and the imperfection of her temper, are assigned by 
Octavius as the cause of their disumon; bat, looking at the indecent eagerness 
with which he married Livia Drusilla, at the moment pregnant by a living hus- 
band, and the event in which Scribonia was dismissed from Caesar's bed, we 
must suppose & stronger notive thandecorum would allow him to profess. Scri- 
bonia had no sooner made Octavius a father, than he divorced the mother of his 
child; and the pregnant wife of Nero succeeded to a bed, which hitherto had 
witnessed neither happiness ner constancy. Octavius had recourse to three re- 
pudiations before the age of twenty-five; and though the coldness of a libertine 
was palpable throughout his early matrimonial character, bis connubial inter- 
course with Livia was affectionate and exemplary to the last. 

When Folvia roused the party of Mark Antony to arms, the adherents of the 
Tiberius Nero was among them; bat 
partaking of the consteruation with which the growing power of Octavius filled 
ail Italy, he precipitately fled, with the design of joining Antony on the Sicilian 
coast. Livia, the wife of Tiberius Nero, with their son, the future emperor of 
Rome, were the companions of his flight. The emissaries of Octavius, apprised 
of their departure, were thickly stationed on the line of country which the fugi- 
tives were likely to pursue; but as their journies were performed at night, and by 
unknownor unfrequented roads, they evaded the researches of the suldiery ; 
thongh twice, in the vicinity of Naples, they but narrowly escaped detection, 
when the young Tiberius cried on bis removal from his mother and his nurse, who 
were incapable of such a burthen in the rugged paths by which they sought 
per) ~~ embarkation. They passed through Sicily and Achaia, and having 
aacd led again to fly at the imminent peril 
Of their liwee; for, ~¢ » » 1 mae of hat Ah 
consumed the robe of Livia, and even burned the thesses iia 
most part of the old historians contrast and moralize upon the flight, and 
and the future destiny of Livia. A Roman soldier of the adverse party, had he 
chanced upon the wife and offspring of Tiberius Nero, would have propitiated 
the favour of his leader with their blood. But Livia was preserved to bless the 
passion of the chief by whom herself, her husband, and her son were ruthlessly 
pursued ; and fortune favoured, in the person of a helpless and unconscious in- 





her history is known to us beyond the circumstance attending her repudiation. 
When Fulvia, her mother. learned the intimate connexion of Mark Antony with 
Glaphyra, she resolved on the retaliation of his adulterous indulgence; and, in 
spite of the alliance of her daughter with Octavius, her passion fell upon the 
youthful triamvir. Fulvia, equally impatient in resentment and in love, imparted 
her propensity to Cesar; who, not content with the rejection of her overtures, 
exposed her wantonness in epigrams distributed throughout the city—an act of 
cruelty at once gratuitous and faithless, of which the nature of Octavius was 
notoriously capable. Atthe same time he dismissed her daughter, and em- 
bodied in an act of cold malignity an insult to Mark Antony, to Folvia, and his 
wife. 

The memory of Augustus has heen consecrated with undue and prodigal ap- 
plause. The grateful adulation of the learned has studiously adorned his charac- 
ter with more than fanciful devotion; and the enlightened patron of the poets 


poblican assassins, that the death of Casar would be followed by the perfect | (for such in truth he was) has been transmitted to posterity with praises utterly 


restitution of Roman liberty. 


On the contrary, that event appears to have inapplicable to his character, which partook but little, if at all, of generosity and 
relaxed the bonds by which the passions of subordinate tyrants were restrained, virtue. 


But if we separate the keen and cruel politician from the erudite and 


and to have let loose upon the empire generally the vainest yet most sanguinary | courteous patron, we have ample reason to concur with the encomiums lavished 


aspirants to chief authority that had hitherto disturbed the peace and devastated | by the learned on Augustus in the latter character. 


the community of Rome. 
trust the pledged protection of his chief. 


should be shed by the caprice, the vengeance, or suspicion of either of its mem- 
bers; and to such ferocious extremities did the objects of their convention lead 
them, that, at the sacrifice of every principle of honour and fidelity, of the com- 





It may seem invidious to 


In the fury of the former factions, the partisan might | remark, that even here, perhaps, he acted from the ruling motive of his life— 
It was reserved fur the second trium- | his interest. 
Virate to frame an understanding, by which the blood of a distracted country 


Virgil and Horace, notwithstanding their indecent flattery, shed a 
lustre on their patron’s name, which well might recommend him to the admira- 
tion of the vulgar. It might possibly beget the pardon of a generation nearly 
grown to puberty since the crimes of the triumvirate ; if so, the effects of such 
laudation were inestimable to the hopes of an usurper, who had risen to power 


mon instincts of humanity itself, the life of any partisan or relative demanded | by artifice and bloodshed—who had recalled in the meridian of his life the bless- 
by either of these flagitious monsters could on no consideration be refused to his | ings of prosperity, security, and peace, to a country long distracted by the ra- 
vindictive appetite by either of the others. Asthe interests of the chiefs of | vages of civil discord—and who stood in need of all the accessuries of renown, 
of thetriumvirate had been distinct and hostile to each other; as they bad been | to make the dispositions of his illegitimate authority the rule and guidance of 
fiercely pursued, and, as party feeling had been bitterly imbued with private ha- | the Roman people, when. in the slavish ianguage of his parasite, he was called to 
tred, it necessarily followed that the former zeal and exploits of the adherentsef | the ** Assembly of the Gods.” But if his favour and protection were engaged 
either chief would be oljects of reciprocal resentment. Accordingly, the terms | by literary merit, they were denied on trivial grounds, indeed, to the unfortunate 
of the triamyirate amounted to a virtual proscription of the brave and faithful | exiled Ovid; on grounds so inconsistent with the anger of Augustus, that they 


followers, by whom the fortunes of its respective members had been previously | at once prescribe our incredulity. 
Eminent fidelity and merit were signally distinguished by the pains » 
of an insatiable and retrospective hatred; and there is, perhaps, for cruelty, | 


maintained. 


. * . * * 


It was important to a prince, who aimed at the correction of the vices of his 


ambition, iagratitude, and perfidy, no parallel to the iniquity of the triumvirate, | people, to extinguish such a light as Ovid could have thrown upon bis own ; and, 
| accordingly, a Roman knight, without the forms of law, was condemned t- the 

Tt will not be foreign to our purpose, if we inspect the state of parties, imme- | severity and distance uf a Scythian exile; hardly can it be supposed for the 
diately after the assassination of the great dictator. Octavius and Mark Antony | exuberant effusions of the “Ars Amoris,” since the verses of his flatterer, Ho- 
took arms, professing the revenge of Casar’s death; though each of them, as | race, are replete with naked thoughts, obscene expressions, and detestable pro- 


in the most flagrant crimes recorded in the annals of mankind 


was apparent from the sequel, was actuated by individual ambition. 


Antony | posals, which su 
held the consulate, which gave him sovereign authority. His relatives possessed | and the prince. 


y an accurate criterion of the distorted passions of the poet 
e may admire the government of Augustus, the choice of an 


the most important offices in Rome: one of his brothers was tribune of the | Agrippa or Mecenas, the peace end happiness which, after a career of avarice, 


people ; the other exercised the functions of pretor. 
influence, Antony boldly asserted his prete , and d 





Elated by this extensive | duplicity, treachery, and bloodshed, he introduced to Rome. He abandoned 

ded the government | cruelty, it is trae, when craelty was useless. Such is the language of encomiaste. 
of Cisalpine Gaul, which the Dictator had conferred on Decius Brutus, one of | 
the conspirators, who had imbued his hands in the blood of his benefactor. But | point, * Ci 


This is, surely, meagre praise , 20d Seneca observed uf him with admirable 
lementiam non voce lassam crudelitatem.”’ There is not an instance 


the objects of Mark Antony were not so easy of attainment as his presumption | of the clemency of Augustus on creditable record. The anecdote of Cinna is, 


led him to expect. 


The senate, suspicious of his purpose, and alarmed by Ci- | perhaps, a fabrieation, clameily contrived, and totally belied by a notorious dis- 
cero’s predictions, were fearful of committing to his charge a government of | crepancy. 
sech importance ; yet shat which was unsuccessfully and arrogantly sought by | solitary specimen is, therefore, donttfu!l at the best. 


Dion Cassius places the event in Rome, and Seneca in Gaul. The 
But the facts of incest 


Aatony, was gained in his behalf by the address and influence of young Ucta- | and adultery—of his repudiation of Scribonia, on the day of her delivery of Jo- 


vius 
the preference given to Octavius in the will of the dictator, Antony pursued his 
youthful partisan with aecusation and invective ; and among the many crimes 
imputed to him, he alleged the project of his own assassination. (Octavius, on 
the evidence of such a disposition, perceived an enemy in Antony, with whom 





This mark of Cesar’s friendship was, however, ill-requited. Jealous of | lia—the proscription of three bundred senators, of two thousand knights, and of 


many heads of families of plebeian order. whose riches were their crime—of 
executions ordered in the very moment of festivity—of the cruel murder of 
Cwesarion, whom he had acknowledged as the king of Egypt—of the bloody out- 
rage on the pretor. Quintus Gallius, who was put to torture, and afterwards de- 


be prudently yet boldly broke off all connexion; and as he regarded with an eye | livered to the executioner, though not before his eyes were plocked from their 
apprebension any circumstance that swelled the power of so insidious an ad- | sockets by the hands of the “ divine Augustus,” are established on irrefutable 


versary, be resolved upon the ruin of his party, 


Acting with decisive prompti- 


authority ; he so! 


evidence. ‘These are facts which constitute a character beyond the slavish flat- 


tude, be communicated instantly with Brutas, who had not as yet vacated bis | tery of parasites, and bring a blush of shame and indignation on the cheek of 
cited his friendship, and urgently besooght him to retain by | manliness and virtue 
ce the power, which he himself bad influenced the senate to confer on An- saw him on the jadgment-seat proceeding to an act of vengeful condemnation, | world.” 


Augustus was by mature cold and crue!; when Mecenas 








| dictates of his mterest, he was at first the enemy, 


t, the foture scourge and scandal of mankind. 
Fulvia had didd at Sicyon, in the East, whither jealovey and indignation had 
led her to break the wanton dream which Antony prolonged in the voluptuous 


| arms of Cleopatra; and as she liad been the chief incitement to the late com- 


motions which embroiled the empire, tbe mutual friends of the belligerents at- 
tempted an accommodation of existing differences. Mecanas was deputed on 
the part of Cesar; Cocceius Nerva and Fonteius Capito maintained the interests 
of Antony. Their meeting was at Auxur, the modern Terracina ; and the fact, 
important as it was, might rest among the other undistinguished incidents of 
history, but that the elegant jocundity of Horace has sketched it with a circum- 
stantial truth, that places, at the end of more than eighteen centories, the very 
hour, the actors and the scone, perceptibly before us. Io this arrangement the 
pretensions of young Pompey were respected, and the whole accommodation was 
confirined by the marriage of Mark Antony with Octavia, Casar's sister, the 
wife of Marcellus. The celebration of the nuptials was pompous and magnifi- 
cent; and all the recollections of the past were sacrificed to the felicity and 
concord of the present hour. The city wore the universal aspect of festivity 
and reconciliation. The public were rejoiced with shows and every species of 
amusement, They, who had abandoned Rome from feat, returned securely to 
their homes; and Tiberius Nero, and Livia bis wife, exhausted by a thousand 
perils and privations, embraced the common opportunity of safety and repose. 
Livia now was in the zenith of her beauty, youth, and fascination, She 
was distinguished by the general admiration and applause of Rome. Her man- 
ners, though refined and warm, appeared the pure effect of a superior nature. 
Her demeanour still was dignified by pride, which she was capable of tempering 
at pleasure, and of preserving inoffensively in her communication with the various 
grades of Roman life, to which she affably apportioned her civility and condescen- 
sion. Octavios had already witnessed the accomplishments of Livia, and was 
smitten with the beauty of her person. His admiration grew into attachment, 
and the ardour of his assiduities became the subject of remark. The pomp of 
Ceasat's feast, upon the rasure of his beard, a ceremony of eoellicnel ar 
among the higher classes of the Roman people, was ascribed to his desire 
winning Livia Drosilia by the exhibition of inordinate magnificence. Though 
Tacitus has questioned the propensity of Livia, there appears but little reason 
to suppose that either decency or conjugal fidelity repressed the 
of Caesar's suit. It was whispered that she bad even gratified bie passion before 
the forms of law bad rendered her legitimately subject to hiswish, Her nature! 
ambition was decisive of the nr | wera to her, in the mediaerity of Tibe- 
rias Nero and the supremacy of vivs 
exalted state, Porte the allurements of 2 character and person which readily 
prevailed on the affections of a susceptible and intellectual beauty. He was Ana 
the flower of life, and the historians, when describing gy bave yt 
lighted in the minuteness of detail. The proportions of his figure were 
exyuisitely just, and bis carringe was so gracefol and erect, that hi aoa, 
somewhat lower than the middling size, appeared of fall dimensions, unless in 
mediately besiie a person of considerable height. His hair was light and ¥ 
and naturally curled , and the expression of bis eyes was said wep a ee , 
the vision of bebolders was averted by the dazzling splendour of = =: 
yet, notwithstanding their pecaliar brilliance, his countenance. —— 
either silent or discoursing, was ee and serene. His teeth — 
few, and small; his eyebrows joined ; bis nose was ; 
and his complexion ef a pslish brown. His body was vulfased with oabert pete 
which lay slong the breast and abdomen, in number and position one 
of the constellation called the Bear. Octavius, too, possessed & — - 
bie, and kind deportment ; his powers of converestion were variable sd oth 
and eminently calculated to persuade in politics or love. Laban: 5 jen 
all the circumstance of state and fortune to assist bim, bie suit 
* Gibbon says concisely of “ that gubtle tyrant—2 cool bead. an unfeeling heart, 


of nineteen, to assume the mask 
cn scoala promt ms gad With tbe same handy aad pe 


he never afterwards laid je. With t 
bably with the same temper, he signed the prosenspten pn gon Gogerny a 
Cuma. even his vices, were —_— - eet qeoesees ae en 
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August 23, 
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——S= 
dina! licited Tiberius Nero to divorce bis but the latter culdly answered, “Antony might think of many other ways to | certain. I intend to try what I can do myself with the old woman, for I per. 
wan aes teins ve loka mecriage | the Piece touched bim with | end his life.” Treachery and desertion followed on reverses. When informa-| ceive the villa is to be let for three months—here is the advertisement in ‘ 


so wuch enthusiasm. 


tion was conveyed to him of Cleopatra's death, he put his sword into the hand 
The request of Octavive to Tiberius Nero bad the effect of a command; yet | of Eros, exposed his breast, and bade him strike ; but the faithful servant, reve- | is hard but Ill ferret out something. I shall see you to-morrow. 


last colomn, I shall go to town to-day, and obtain a ticket from the agent, and it 
Now you 


‘ hL should be sanctioned by the | réncing the person, and overwhelmed with the misfortunes of inis master, dealt | may go, Jacob.” I hastened away, as Thad promised to be down to old Tom’ 
the former was — nea” Twn the existing law forbade the | the blow upon hitnself and perished at his feet. This solitary instance of devo- | to breakfast ; an hour's smart pulling brought me to the landing place eepeahe 
pa en pe ppene cen for ten month> from tho date of her divorce, Octavius, | tion, in the midst of infidelity, dissolved him into tears. ** If thy heart revolted | to his house. 


with a show of reverence for its authority, convened the College of the Pontiffs | from the killing of thy master, thou bast taught me, faithful friend,” sud An- 


The house of old Tom Beazeley was situated on the verge of Batterseg 


; al te : ant woman: aid the a0gurs were | tony, “to act by thy example,” when he plunged bis weapon in a vital part. | Fields, about a mile and a half from the bridge bearing the same name; the 
peter “T wai « pp ya fd the obi! divinities of Rome. It will | The wound did not produce immediate death, and he in vain solicited the stand- | river about twenty yards before it—the green grass behind it, and not a tree 

be doubted that the oracle of the gods and the decision ef the pontifie cun- , ers by to consummate his end; but they forsook him to a man. Cleopatra, | within half a mile of it. There was nothing picturesque in it but its utter 
pon be a opinion favourable to the wishes of Octavius ; and no sooner was | when she heard the cries of anguish, and recognized the voice of Antony, de- | loneliness ; it was not only lonely, but isolated, for it was fixed upon a delta of 


the divine and haman sanetion kuown than Tiberius Nero, ating as the father spatched a messenger to bid him join her in her tower, a mooument to which 


about half an acre, between two creeks, which joined at about forty yards from 


‘ h " lanter, who celdrated his alliance she bad retreated near the shrine of Isis. Antony, pale and bleeding, was car- | the river, and ran up through the fields, so that the house was, at high water, 
~! fo hong a ge de cnet of three monthsthe bride of Casar | ried into the tower by arope. The wretched Cleopatra saw him in the agonies | upon an island, and at low water was defended bya more impassable barrier of 


was delivered of a son, called Claudius Drusus Nero. Octatius bad been long | of death. She soothed him with the fondest cares affection could suggest, and 
suspected as the father of this child, and hoped to silence the ccnjectore by trans- | as she wiped away the bLloo: 
ferring it, a8 s00n as circumstances would permit, to the protection of T iberins. | peror, and husband!” T 
But this precaution was inadequate to quell the rumours of thecily ; and malice, | sensibility to her endearm 
artfully involved in adulation, impeached the virtue, while it Se | feng race ~~ uv poe 
ae aid, the progeny of a religious prince Gisciat gotiation followe twee’ 

of the reputed parent. It was said, the progeny giousp Sreruily itoraed'ty Detabdia, va B 
nary growth of nine; a fulsome yet sarcastic | course with Cesar, that the Victor 








the cominon laws of natureg@pd that the blessing of Hithyia bad matured in 
three auspicious i 
compiiment, whic 
tonness of w 


There was at least i 










chastity vf Livia, and clothed the eager wan- 
g absurdity. 
in the marrisge of Octavius, f the received | 
opinions of his time did rd it as an act of irreligion, Bu: if the offences 
of a prince may be justified by Precedents, the union of Livia an. Octavius was 
capable of that defence. Mask Antony bad recently espoused Octavia, while 
pregnant by Marcellus. The marriage of Pompey with Aimiliawas @ case in | 
pomt. She was pregnant by another when Pompey took her & his home.— 
Atthe same time he repudiated Antistia, overwhelmed with rrow for the 
murder of her father, who had fallen « vietim to his zeal in Pompey’s cause.* 
Again, too, thong! the instance of Hortensius and Cato Uticensis had been par- 
tially extenuated, the facts remained unalterably fixed.t 
While Livia gloried in her elevation, her fears were roused by the reverses of 
Octavius in his war with Sextus Pompey. The rupture of these chiefs renew- 
od the violence of civil discord. ‘The military operations of Octavius at the 
onset were eminently unsuccessful. His naval armament, the work of care and 
an immense expenditure, was twice destroyed He had reason to mistrust the 
trath of Lepidus, whom te vainly summoned to his aid, Tocrown the whole 
of his disasters, he was signally discomfited by sea in sight of the Sicilian shore, 
wher half hic fleet wae sunk or otherwise disabled. When Livia witnessed such 
a series of reverses, she began to think that fortune had forsaken Cesar for the 
cause of Pompey ; a cause remembered still in Rome with reverence and zeal 
Mark Antony was but a distant and uncertain aid; the sensual triumvir had 
totally resigned the cares of government, and lay entranced in the enjoyments 
of a senseless passion. Romo was troubled with appalling prodigies and mon- 
strous signs, which were interpreted according to the fears, the folly, or the 
wishes of u mized community. In the midst of Livia’s apprehensions, she was 
solaced by a singular adventure, which furnished ample subject for the flattering 














tr.omph. This humiliation she determ , 
she visited the place of Antony’s interment, and kneeling at bis tomb, addressed | half a boat set upright, witha patch of green before it. At the time that old 


mad, so that the only advances to it could be made from the river, where a smal} 

still ebbing from his wound, she called him “ Em-| hard, edged with posts worn down to the conformation of decayed double teeth, 
" jumvir, though speechless, could evince his | offered the only means of access. The house itself was one story high ; dark 

ite she held him in ler arms, Mark An- | red bricks, and darker tiles upon the roof ; windows very scarce and very smal! 
atra. A scene of tumultuous ne- | although built long Lefore the damnable tax upon light, for it was probably built 
rs messergers. Cleopatra was | in the time of Elizabeth, to judge by the peculiarity of the style of architecture 
nd indeed she subsequently saw from her dis- | observable in the chimneys; but it matters very little at what epoch was buils 
sent to swell the glory of a Roman | a tenement which was rented at only ten ppunds per annum. The major pary 
‘avert. By Octavius's permission, | of the said island was stocked with cabbage plants ; but on one side, there was 
















the manes of the dead; first in the depth of Jove and tenderness, and lastly in | Beazeley hired it, there was a bridge, rudely constructed of old ship plank, by 
the language of a heroine. The deities of Egypt bad forsaken her! she im-| which you could gain a path which led across the Battersea Fields ; but as all 
plores the gods of Antony and Rome to shield her from the ignominy of appear- | the communications of old Tom were by water, and Mrs. Beazeley never 
ing, to her Jord’s disgrace, in the triumph of the victor ; and exclaiming on the | ventured over the bridge, it wus gradually knocked away for fire-wood, and 
misery of life withouflim, beseeches half his grave to hide her shame and her | when it was low-water, one old post, redolent of mud, marked the spot where 





afflictions. Having kissed a coroual of flowers and wetted it with plenteous | the bridge had been. The interior was far more inviting; Mrs. Beazeley wag 


tears, she laid it on his tomb. a clean person and frugal housewife, and every article in the kitchen, which 

On the evening of her death, she supped with her accustomed splendour. | was the first room you entered, was as clean and as bright as industry could 
An asp, the reptile she had chusen for her purpose, was brought her by a pea- | make them. ‘There was a parlour also, seldom used; both of the inmates 
sant, under cover of some figs. Before retreating to her monument, she wrote when they did meet, which was not above a day or two in three weeks, during 
to Cwsar, who discovered in the tone of her address an earnest of her secret | the time that old Beazeley was in charge of the lighter, preferring comfort to 
resolution. He despatched his guards in haste; but Cleopatra was no more. | grandeur. In this isolated house, upon this isolated spot, did Mrs. Beazeley pase 
When the doorsof her apartment were burst open she was dead ; her beauty | a life of almost isolation. 














yet was unimpaired.* She lay beneath a canopy of white Pelusian, dropped 
with gems, upon a golden couch of gorgeous workmanship, attired in all the or- 
naments of royalty. Her attendant Iras, too, was lifeless at her feet; and 
(harmian, barely able to support herself from the approach of death, was striv- 
ing to arrange a diadem on Cleopatra's brows. 

dn the last decisive struggle between Antony and Cesar, our interest is 
strongly roused in favour of the former. There were certain traits of generosi- 
ty and heroism in the life of Antony, that naturally beget our sorrow for his sad 
catastrophe. When placed in opposition to that of Octavius, there is infinitely 
less to execrate and more to pardon in bis frailties ; and the vices which induced 
| his fall were of a bloodless character. His youth had been corrupted in the 
profligate society of Curio; bis early mauhood was expended in the vitiating 








artifice of divination. As she was going to her country house near Rome, an 
eagle which had seized a pullet with a branch of laurel in its bill, descended 
with its prey, and dropped it gently into Livia’s hands. ‘The augurs who inter- 
preted the omen, declared that Livia would partake of sovereign power; and 
the laurel-branch, upon the same infallible authority, implied the fame and hap- 
piness of her posterity. But little time had elapsed before she seemed approach- 


ing the fulfilment of the augury ; for Pompey was defeated ino naval fight, which 


utterly destroyed his party and his hopes for ever. The hostile fleets, consist- 
ing each of near 400 sail, engaged between the points of Naulochus and Myles 
to the westward of Pelorum. Ingenuity and valoor were conspicuous on either 
side. Agrippaled the fleet of Cosar; that of Pompey was commanded by 
Demochares, who acted with consummate skill. The hostile chiefs, with their 
respective armies, were spectators from the shore, of the important conflict, 


necessity became the defensive measures of the other. The terrible example 
of the times of Marius and Sylla was a monitory lesson, which prescribed the 
conduct of a chief, whose mercy might be fatal to himself, if shown to a re- 
morseless or ungrateful adversary. The scenes of the proscriptions had reveal- 
ed the savage nature of the Roman people; the generous clemency of Cesar 
had been followed by assassination ; and experience seemed to justify the cruel 
maxim, that the safety of a chief could be consulted but by the indiscriminate 
| extermination of his enemies. But there is one stain on the memory of An- 
tony, that no apology can soften—his execrable vengeance upon Cicero. 
| He might have wished, and even have ordained, the death of an important 
| adversary, whose eloquence—however admirable—was unremittingly directed 
io his ruin; but it was indeed the hatred of a sordid spirit that could re- 
joice over the mangled members of a lifeless foe, or offer mockery to the 


scenes of civil war, in which, perhaps, the cruelty and crimes of one party of | she doated. So accustomed was she to work hard and be alone, that it was 






















































which assighed the empire of the western world. ‘The fight was bloody, valiant, | corpse of an opponent, who had maintained the open tone of conscien- 
and protracted. The beholding armies were in breathless doubt and agitation ; | tious enmity. No argument can justify the dissolute career of Antony, nor 
when Agrippa having sunk some of the vessels of his adversary, the soldiers of | bis desertion of the chaste and generous Octavia, whose virtues would have 
Octavius rent the air with acclamations and struck the troops of Pompey with | shone conspicuous in the brighest eras of her sex. Yet Antony’s obliquities 
dismay. His fleet was beaten and dispersed; Demochares despatched him- | will wear a less repulsive character, if we reflect that the intellectual charms 
self, and Pompey fled towards Asia, to perish by the stroke of an assassin.t | of his Egyptian beauty were fully as despotic as her personal attractions. Cleo- 
Octavius marked his triamph by excessee of the meanest and most san- | Patra was endued with extraordinary talents ; she received, without the aid of 
guinary vengeance ; yet, attentive to the object of supreme authority, his legions | an interpreter, the ambassadors of seven nations, who conferred with her in 
were rewarded with a liberal gratuity, and thus became the willing instruments | ‘beit respective languages : she associated all the puwers of pleasing, acquired 
ofhis ulterior ambition. ‘The servile senate was profuse of homage and conces- and natural; ber taste was splendid and profuse ; the ardour of her attachment 
sion; yet of all their tenders to Octavius, he availed himself of two alone; the | 8S rene yp ond. hey » Men! So mer ene ee Rare —_ Stern. 
privilege bestowed on Livia and Octavia of disposing of thet pomperty paren ff one ber egval re ne uaa Wantage of superior age was on the side of Cleo- 
and of Wes Soares, by which their nore. oes is hry Octavia had now | Patt. Antony fatally atoned the errors of his infatuation. While the cold and 
rmission from her brother to depart for Greece to join Mark Antony. | prudent youth of Cesar was devoted to the solitary object of ambition, the 
When she arrived at Athens, this amiable and lovely woman found letters from | Y°te'*" warrior was sunk in amorous fruition ; and, as Antipho emphatically 
her hasband, commanding her to stay her progress ; on pretence of his imme- | said, he offered at the shrine of luxury the greatest of all sacrifives—that of 
diate departure on his Parthian expedition. The generous Octavia both knew | ie. The reproach of Antony's abandonment but ill became the lips of Cwsar ; 
the enuse and felt the cruelty of Antony's abrupt injunction ; and responded but | Y*t the wily hypocrite, with a malicious skill, expatiated in the senate on the 
by asking how and where she should bestow the presents she had brought him ; | shameful intercourse of Antony and Cleopatra, at the very moment that the boy 
for she came provided with considerable sums, with military stores, and arein- | 54*™mentus (so the historian Delius significantly said) was drinking his Falernian 
forcement of 2000 men in full equipment for his cobort. Cleopatra could appre- | *t the Roman court. 
ciate the noble character and beauty of Octavia, and dreaded their effect upon | The death of Antony and Cleopatra was followed by the peace of the Re- 
the fickle heart of Antony. ie was, therefore, watchfully beset by all the artful | Public; if the Republic, now the Roman empire, might be called, with Cesar 
creatures of her pleasures, who governed him alternately by pictures of her ten- | ** it head, possessed of sovereign authority. On his return to Rome he was 
derness and grief, of her abandonment and love. The enchanting queen herself | preceded by the fame of his victorious achievements ; his emissaries had pre- 
employed the most effectual wiles of womanhood for his detention, and equally pared the public mind, and the fickle multitude by acclamation hailed the con- 
prevailed by her dissembled tears and rapturous caresses. On Octavia's return | (UeTor of Antony the master of the universe. His triumph, which continued 
from Athens, the unfeeling insolence of Antony was canvassed and condemned. | three successive days, was splendid and imposing. He triumphed on the first 
Cmear felt for the dishonour of his sister; such at least was the pretence on | ‘@Y over Gau!, Pannopia, and Dalmatia; on the second over Antony; and on 
which he menaced Antony with his resentment. Octavia's elevated soul re- | ‘¢ third, in which the utmost pageantry and grandeur was developed, he tri- 
garded but her husband's welfare and the peace of the republic; she conjured | umphed over Egypt. The effigy of Cleopatra, wrought to very life, was promi- 
Octavius to behold her wrongs, as she endured them, with the patient hope of | &Mt in the procession ; the asp, by the venemous bite of which she died, was 
Antony's reform ; but Cmsar saw and seized the crisis of his destiny. The | "presented on her arm. Before the chariot of the victor walked the twin 
despicable Lepidus had sunk into obscurity ; he had sought and gained the par- children of the Egyptian queen—Alexander, whom she called the Sun, and 
don of Octavius ; degraded from political importance and shorn of his enormous | ©!¢0Pa'ra, whom she named the Moon. In the order of the pageant, a painted 
wealth, he languished with the empty forms of the pontificate. Cesar had tried | CT°Cdile in golden chains presented the inscription ‘* Ante, me colligavit nemo.” 
the strength and popularity of Antony in Rome, by the discussions of the senate, |!» means of recreation and festivity were bestowed profusely on the populace, 
which professed the love and service of the former with unqualified servility. and as C@sar now had no competitor with whom to litigate the chief authority, 
‘The decisive fight at Actium shortly followed, and Casar now was sovereign of the people gladly acquiesced in an ascendant, under which the fierce commo- 
the world. | tions of the empire might subside. The senate, with its customary adulation, 
In the fight at Actium, Cleopatra has been charged with treachery to Antony ; bowed to the usurper, and bestowed all titles, privileges, and distinctions on 
it is more apparent she was urged by momentary fear; but if her nature yielded | “ ‘he Saviour of his Country.” He was created consul, tribune, censor ; and, 
to the terror of the conflict, she endeavoured to repair misfortune with a noble | * the dignities of earth were totally exhausted, the appellation of Augustus 
energy. When Antony, dejected by reverses, joined her at Alexandria, she | *** conferred on him to place him with the gods. The consummate flattery 
was gallantly attempting to transport her gallies from the Egyptian to the AEry- | ¥*S trusted to the practised skill of Plaucus,t who had won the favour of Octa- 
threansea. Her daring and enthusiastic mind conceived the project of aban. | Yi¥8 by treachery to Antony and Cleopatra. He discharged the servile duty 
doning her country and of seeking out a distant shore, where love and sove- with the ease peculiar to his principles ; and Horace, Virgil, and contemporary 
reignty might yet prevail beyond the arms of Cwsar. And yet she was prepared poets lent the splendour of their genius to adorn the impious suggestions of a 





to end them at the frown of destiny ; and had devised, from the result of seve- | ™&2" spostate : and here in reality commenced the imperial character of Caesar. | 


ral poisonous experiments, the easy means of self-extinction. Is it likely that The immoderate honours offered to himself were showered on Livia with simi- 


And yet perhaps there never was a more lively or more happy woman thas 
Mrs. Beazeley, for she was strong, in good health, and always employed. She 
knew that her husband was following up his employment on the river, and lay- 
ing by a provision for their old age, while she herself was adding considerably 
to it by her own exertions. She had married old Tom long before he had lost 
his legs, at a time that he was a prime active sailor, and the best man of the 
ship. She was a net-maker’s daughter, and had been brought up to the busi- 
ness, at which she was very expert. ‘The most difficult part of the art, is that 
of making large seines for taking sea fish; and when she had no order for those 
to complete, the making of casting-nets beguiled away her time as soon as her 
household cares had been disposed of. She made money and husbanded it, 
not only for herself and her partner, but for her son, young Tom, upon whom 


difficult to say whethershe was most pleased or most annoyed when her husband 

and son made their appearance for a day or two, and the latter was alternately 
fondled and scolded during the whole of his sojourn; Tom, as the reader may 

suppose from a knowledge of his character, caring about as much for the one 

as the other. 

I pulled into the Aard, and made fast my boat. There was no one outside the 

door when I landed: on entering, I found them al] seated at the table, anda 

grand display of fragments in the shape of herring-bones, &c. ‘ Well, Jacob, 
come at last—thought you had forgot us; piped to breakfast at eight bells— 
always do, you know,” said old Tom, on my making my appearance. 

** Have you had your breakfast, boy?” said Mrs. Beazeley. 

«« No,” replied I, ‘I was obliged to go up to Mr. Turnbull's, and that detain- 
ed me.” ne 

** No more sodgers, Jacob,” said Tom, “father and I eat them all.” 

‘* Have you,” replied Mrs. Beazeley, taking two more red herrings out of the 
cupboard and putting them on the fire to grill; ‘‘no, no, master Tom, there's 
some for Jacob yet.” 

** Well, mother, you makes nets to some purpose, for you've always a fish 
when it’s wanted.” 

I dispatched my breakfast, and as soon as all had been cleared away by his 
wife, old Tom, crossing his two timber legs, commenced business, for it appear- 
ed, what I was not aware of, that we had met ona sort of council of war. 

** Jacob, sit down by me; old woman, bring yourself to an anchor in the high 
chair. Tom, sit any where, so you sit still.”—* And leave my net alone, Tom,” 
cried his mother, in parenthesis. —*t You see, Jacob, the whole long and short 
of it is this, 1 feel my toes more and more, and flannel’s no longer warm. I 
can’t tide it any longer, and I think it high time to lie up in ordinary and moor 
abreast of the old woman. Now, there’s Tom, in the first place, what’s to do 
with he? I think that I’ll build him a wherry, and as I’m free of the river, he 
can finish his apprenticeship with my name on the boat; but to build him a 
wherry will be rather a heavy pull for me.” 

“If you mean to build it yourself, I think it will prove a heavy pull for me,” 
replied Tom. 

“Silence, Tom: I built you, and God knows you're light enough.” 

‘*And Tom, leave my net alone,” cried his mother. 

“Father made me \ight-fingered mother.” 

** Aye, and light-hearted too, boy,” rejoined the dame, looking fondly at the 
son. 

** Well,” continued old Tom, “ supposing that Tom be provided for in that 
way; then now I comes to myself. I've an idea that 1 can do a good bit of 
work in patching up boats, for you see I always was a bit of a carpenter, and I 
know how the builders extortionate the poor waterman when there's a trifle 
amiss. Now, if they knew I could do it, they'd all come to me fast enough; 
but then there’s a puzzle; I’ve been thinking this week how I can make them 
know it. I can’t put out a board and say, Beazeley, Boat-builder, because I’m 
no boat-builder, but still I want a sign.” 

Lord, father, hav'n’t you got one already,” interrupced young Tom, “ you've 
half a boat stuck up there, and that means you're half a boat-builder.” 
“Silence, Tom, with your frippery; what do you think, Jacob?” 

‘s Could not you say, ‘ Boats repair’d here?’ ” 

“Yes, but that won’t exactly do; they like to employ a builder—and there's 
the puzzle.” 

“Not half so puzzling as this net,” observed Tom, who had taken up the 
needle, unobserved hy his mother, and began to work; “I’ve made only tem 
stitches, and six of them are long ones.” 

* Tom, Tom, you good for nothing—why don't you let my net alone t” eried 
Mrs. Beazeley, now ’twill take me as much time to undo ten stitches as to have 
made fifty.” 

** All right, mother.” 

“No, Tom, all’s wrong; look at these meshes?” 

* Weill, then, all’s fair, mother.” 

** No, all's foul, boy ; look how it’s tangled.” 

Still, 1 say, all's fair. mother, for it is but fair to give the fich one or two 
chances to get away, and that’s just what I’ve done; and now, father, I'll settle 
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wards, at least, Ae was a t 
his sovereign's confidence, 
worst conjectures of manki 
his promises to Cleopatra 
Rome by the entreaties of 


Agrippa, but resumed hostilities in the ensuing spring. 
Had Antony been capable of permanent exertions; had he even Soeahe A 
m he was enslaved, he might, before the fatal cession of 
rved the Roman capitol, and given law to his victorious ene- 


energy of her by who 
Pelusiom, have sta: 
my. On two occasions he o lifted 


followed by such intermissions of 





a odutie romp awk  effeminncy. that it conduced but little to re- Cleopatra ; his defection from the republican cause ; his intimacy with Antony ; his 


all the fire of love and heroism, would secretly con- lar profusion. A city was erected to commemorate her virtues; the members 
an arms—a city of enormous wealth and strength, of the senate studied to applaud her in orations of extravagant servility. She 
which gave possession of the Delta, and opened a communication with the rest | ¥™* called Augusta, and the mother of hercountry. The poets, in the celebra- 
of Egypt! or was it likely to have fallen by the treason of Seleucus! After- |“ of her fame, extolled her as a goddess; temples and altars rose to her di- 
raitor to his queen ; and the wretch that could betray vinity ; and Livia, the most aspiring woman of her age, beheld the dreams of 

when danger and distress beset her, deserves the ambition realized, and the turbulence of Roman liberty supplanted by a tran- 
nd. Cmsarwas inexorable tothe prayersof Antony ; quil acquiescence in the despotism of an usurper.—{ To he continued. } 
were specious but indefinite. He was recalled to| ~~, 


the conduct of a hero; it was however, that splendid index of his character with the meanness of his conduct at the court of 


your affair to your own satisfaction, as I have mother’s.” 

** That will be queer satisfaction, Tom, I guess, but let's hear what you have 
to say.” 

« Why, then, father, it seems, that you're no boat-builder, but you want peo- 
ple to fancy that you are—a'n’t that the question ?” 

“ Why, ‘tis something like it, Tom—but I do nobody no harm.” 

“Certainly not; it’s only the boats which will suffer. Now, get a large 
© The v th : board, with * Boats built to order, and boats repaired, by Tom Beazeley.’ You 
death of Cleepatte my Ay conceived to be narcotic, and Florus compares the | know if any man is fool enongh to order a boat, that’s his concern, you did’st 

t If we were to form our estimate of Plaucus by his correspondence with Cicero, | 8° youve 0 Sembbeneer, although you've no objection to try your hand.” 
we should imagine him a hero, a philosopher, a politican, and a patriot, It is pain-| “* What do you say, Jacob,” said old Tom, appealing to me. 
ful, after such an ample evidence of elegance, sagacity, and courage, to contrast “] think that Tom has given very good advice, and I would follow it.” 
“Ah! Tom has a head,” said Mrs. Beazeley, fondly. “Tom, let go my net 


i again, will you’? what a boy you are! Now, touch it again if you dare,” and 
id to have defied Octavius to a single combat ; SE ee, ee te Oe ee ar ann ttlation of the exguat coupe, See the fr i 4. nd shook i 


© The story ij er iv tolling the Tiburtine villa, and dissuading Plaucus from his jected reti tt 
The 1" — ete with tragical events {ped Chciation piety would see the proy retirement to 
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to the unreflecting by the lustre ofa noble name. A silian 
; noble name, Tertull ; 
reas diagust has confounded Cato Uticensis with the en Ph my a 4-— 
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cant ea tect ae Sea em eee pileup | tment pected thie Jacob.” atid he: “read the. adver 
" . , er . 
transfer to Hortensius, is surely no exoneration from a hom - + no a vl her | hours of nine and ten, a tin box, containing deeds and papers, was handed into | finally arranged between old Tom and his wife, except the building of the wher- 
a acqmescence, when y P 
ie 


complete and applicadle.if the pander 


the love or spirit of should have ind) 


of the father fills the picture of enantly repelied the overtures. 


losophic infi : : who owned it were prevented fi h : 
tion of the »* PAtiosophic infamy ; and Cato’s consulta- P rom accompanying the same, This is to give| 
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Cassius relates that Antony had written 


t letters directi : 

cting P death ; 

aad, ge Cosme rk ty ah eh a anaie, Penoay ay ch ype all other applications for it must be disregarded. An early attention to 
© first delivered to the hands of | ‘his advertisement will oblige 

addressed to him, fulfilled the fatal 


reservation. Hy accident the latter letter was th 


Yuus, who on receiving 
wandate of the triumvir, Sievwente Raq coter Gres 


eater part of the 10th Book of Cicero’ Mrs. Beazeley took up a little poker from the fire-place and shook it at him. 
er ro’s letters, and the ode of Horace (1. 1.) ex- “Tom has a head, indeed,” said young Tom, “ but as he has no wish to bave 
it broken, Jacob, lend me your wherry for half an hour, and I'll be off.” 

I assented. and Tom, first tossing the cat upon his mother’s back, made his 
escape, crying 


the Grecian Isles. 
—~— 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER simpiE.—[ Continued from the last Albion.) 
I was at Mr. Turnbull's early the next morning, and found him with the 


“ Lord, Molly, what a fish,” 
as the animal fired in its claws to save herself from falling, making Mrs. Bease- 
ley roar out and vow vengeance, while old Tom and I could not refrain from 
laughter. 
After Tom's departure, the conversation was renewed, and every thing w3# 








| tisement.” I read as follows: ‘* Whereas, on Friday night last, between the 








& wherry, from the grounds of a villa between Brentford and Kew, and the parties | ry, at whieh the old woman shook her head. It would be too long, and not 


ciently interesting to detail; one part, however, I must make the reader se 
quainted with. After entering into all the arrangements of the house, Mre 
Beazeley took me up stairs to show me the rooms, which were very neat 
clean. I came down with her, and old Tom said “Did the old woman show 
you the room with the white curtains, Jacob 1” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ and a very nice one it is.” 

«* Well, Jacob, there's nothing sure in this world. You're well off at pre- 
sent, and ‘ leave well alone’ is a good motto ; but recollect this, that room 


a | delivering up the same to Messrs. James and John White, of No. 14, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. As no other parties are authorized to receive the said tin bor of 


“There must be papers of no little conse- | 
quence in that bor, Jacob, depend upon it,” said Mr. Turnbull; “ however, | 
here they are, and here they shall remain until 1 know more about it, that’s 
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fered freely, and you will accept it the same. Is it nut, old lady *” 


« Yes, that itis, Jacob; but may you do betrer—if not, I'libe your mother farthing to be taken, 


for want of a better.” 
I was moved with the kindness of the old couple; the more so, as J did not 


know what I had done to deserve it. Old Tom gave mea hearty squeete of 


the band, and then continued: “ But about this wherry—what do you say, od 
woman '” 

« What wil! it cost,” rejoined she gravely. 

«“ Cost; let me see,—a good wherry with sculls and oars will be a matter of 
thirty pounds.”’ 

The old woman screwed up her mouth, shook her head, and then walked away 
to prepare for dinner. 

«] think she could muster the blunt, Jacob, but she don't like to part with it. 


Tom must coax her. [I wish he had’nt shied the cat at her. He's too full of 


fon.” 

As old Beazeley finished, I perceived a wherry pulling in with some ladies 
I looked attentively, and recognized my own boat, and Tom pulling. In a mi- 
gute more they were at the Aard, and who, to my astonishment, were there seat- 
ed, but Mrs. Drummond and Sarah. As Tom got out of the boat and held it 
steady against the Aard, he called tome; I could not do otherwise than go and 
assist them out; and once more did I touch the hands of those whom | aever 
thought to meet again. Mrs. Drummond retained my hand a short time after 
she landed, saying, *‘ We are friends, Jacob, are we not?” 

“Oh, yes, madam,” replied I, much moved, in a faltering voice. 

“T] shall not ask that question,” said Sarah, gaily, *‘ for we parted friends.” 

And as I recalled to mind her affectionate behaviour, I pressed her hand, and 
the tears glistened in my eyes as I iooked into her sweet face. As | afterwards 
discovered, this was an arranged plan with old and young Tom, to meet me, 
without my knowledge. Mrs. Beazeley curtesied and stroked her apron— 
smiled at the ladies, looked very cat-tish at Tom, shuwed the ladies into the 
house, where old Tom assisted to do the honours after his own fashion, by ask- 
ing Mrs. Drammond if she would like to whet her whistle after her pull. Mrs 
Drammond looked round to me for explanation, but young Tom thought proper 
to be interpreter. ‘Father wants to know, if you please ma'am, whether, 
after your pull in the boat, you wouldn't like to have a pull at the brandy bot- 
tle?” 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Drummond, smiling, ‘but I should be obliged for a glass 
of water. Will you get me one, Jacob?” 

I hastened to comply, and Mrs. Drummond entered into conversation with 
Mrs. Beazeley. Sarah looked at me, and went to the door, turning back as in- 
viting me to follow. J did so, and we soon found ourselves seated on the bench 
in the old boat. 

“ Jacob,” said she, looking earnestly at me, “ you surely will be friends with 
my father?” 

I think I should have shaken my head, but she laid an emphasis on my, which 
the little gypsey knew would have its effect. Al] my resolutions, all my pride, 
all my sense of injury vanished before the mild beautiful eyes of Sarah, and | 
replied hastily, “* Yes, Miss Sarah, I can refuse you nothing.” 

* Why Miss, Jacob?” 

“Tam a waterman, and you are much above me.” 

“ That is your own fault; but say no more about it.” 

“T must say something more, which is this, do not attempt to induce me to 
leave my present employment: I am happy, because I am independent ; and 
that I will, if possible, be for the future.” 

“ Any one can pull an oar, Jacob.” 

“Very true, Miss Sarah; and is under no obligation to any one by so earning 
his livelinood. He works for all, and is paid for all.”’ 

“ Will you come and see us, Jacob! Come to-morrow—now do—promise 
me. Will you refuse your old playmate, Jacob!” 

“T wish you would not ask that.” 

‘* How then can you say that you are friends with my father? I will not be- 
lieve you unless you promise to come.” 

“Sarah,” replied I earnestly, ‘I will come; and to prove to you that I am 
friends, I will ask a favour of him.” 

* O Jacob, this is kind indeed,” cried Sarah, with her eyes swimming with 
tears. ‘* You have made me so—so very happy !” 

The meeting with Sarah humanized me, and every feeling of revenge was 
chased from my memory. Mrs. Drummond joined us soon after, and proposed 
toreturn. ‘* And Jacob will pull us back,” cried Sarah. ‘ Come, sir, look af- 
ter your fare, in both senses. Since you will be a waterman, you shall work.” 
I laughed, and handed them into the boat. Tom tovok the other oar, and we 
were soon at the steps close to Mr. Drummond's house. 

‘Mamma, we ought to give these poor fellows something to drink, they've 
worked very hard,” said Sarah, mocking. ‘Come up, my good men.” I hesi- 
tated. ‘* Nay, Jacob, if to-morrow, why not to-day? the sooner these things are 
over the better.” 

I felt the truth of this observation, and followed her. In a few minutes | 
was again in that parlour in which I had been dismissed, and in which the wf 


for you when you waat it, and every thing else we can share with you. It's of- , Turnbul!, or whoever gave it to him, 


| in the bow. ‘ Now look.” 





































told bim to bold bis tongue.” Bot this | him the young man wh 
| answer would not satisfy Mrs. Beazeley, who declared she would pot allow a den, ond wih had Pemried 2 head w 
unless she knew how it was obtained + © escaped with the tinbor; bot I did 
~ $8 not make myself known. “ Well, sir, if you wish it, I've no ob ” 
* Tom, give back the mouey directly,” said she, looking at me suspiciously. plied [, putting my shoulder to the bow of ‘ b ne bate 
an a it on the Tt before me without saying a word. ‘Take it Tom,” into the water. Atal! events this has ans peg ok owngredealy ag 
a7, colouring up. “ T had it from my mother.” threw my scolis again into : / : 
: * From your mother, Jacob!" said old Tom. “Nay, that could net well be, | was ome liule while in eodnation heli f heat ee the 
if my memory sar i ” : 
“Dewyme, {ane We the aoe Mn Beesley. geting wy. and oF see eee rae a, mt me eng wht 
r : ¥ : f bis; t he is as deserving as the young lad appeared to 
wiping her apron with a quick motion. ‘ O Jacob, that mast’ be—not the | consider. “ Whicl side, sir?” inquired | 7 . 
| truth * The left,” was the reply, 
I coloured up to the tips of my ears, at heing suspected of falsehood. I look- I knew that well enough, and | pulled ! 
ed round, anc se » : / puled in stience unt 
. and saw roe even Tom and his father had a melancholy doubt in their | the garden which ran dowa to the bank of the river 
countenances ; and certainly, my confused appearance would bave caused #us- and make po poise?’ was the ini red : 
picton in any body. 1 little thought,” said I, at last, “ when I hoped to have | the very part where the prev were Tepe tL rons: ‘Hee oo Nb 
so much pleasure in giving, and to find that I had made you happy in receiving | whistled the two bars of the tone as before waited , dages: > 
the money, that it would have proved a source of so much annoyance. I per- | and watched the windows of the house ; but there wa ’ ware ae “ 
ceive that I am suspected of having obtained it improperly, and of not baving | body leing up Or stirting. * It is too late she is ko o pe Sau om of any 
| told the truth. That Mrs. Beazeley may think so, who does not know me, is © [thought there was a lady in the cose sir,” ps wr i “Tf 
| Rot to be woudered at ; but that you,” continued J, turning to old Tom, “ or | communicate with her, I think I could mene e it a you wich to 
you,”’ looking at his son, “ should suspect me, is ¥ ortifying ; and I did not * Could yout” replied he, « Stop a seinaes 
expect it. I tell you, that the money is miney my tine, and obtained from | He whistled the tube once more, and after waiting 
my — I Pa you, do ge believe me ' ...™ himself down on the stern sheets we 
“1, for one, do believe you, Jacob,’* said ng Tom, striking his fist on the | minute's silence he said to “y 
pe oh can't ne it, but | know img never told a lie, or did a dis- | you say. Pray, how do pred y OS ere, Oe on See, 
| honourable act since I've known you."). « | “Tf you will write a letter, s " . 4 " 
“ herp y you Tom,” said 1, takingshiéproffered hand “ How ~ : eerie he — ts Bang \ 
| ‘And I would swear the same, Jacob,” said old Tom: “ although I have “ That, sir, must leave me to ff t HR to i 
been longer in the world :than my boy has, and have therefore seen more, and must tell me het sort of person she pon fed 5B Xo opponent 1 y ind 
| Sorry am I to say, many a good man turned bad, from temptation being too great ; | also, who ther@is in the house that | must be carchit tons not > vad 7 dees 
| but when [ looked in your face, and saw the blood up to your forehead, I did| © Very true,” repiied he; “I can only say, that if you do succeed, I will re 
feel a little suspicious, I must own; but I beg your pardon, Jacob, no one can | ward you handsomely ; but she is so strictly watched, ‘hat Tam afraid \ it be 
look in your face now, and not see that you are innocent. I believe all you impossible ; however, adespairing, like a drowning man will catch at ri ‘aa 
| *ay, in spite of the old woman and—the devil to boot—and there's my hand | and J will see whether you will be able to assist me.” 
upon it He then infprmed me, that there was no ane ir Ouse 
“Why not tell—why not tell!’ muttered Mrs. Beazeley, shaking her head | and his coreantll all of whom were spies wote fey tke on panel wahoo 
| and working at her net faster than ever. | watching if she Were permitted to walk in the garden alone, which might be 
| BatTI had resolved to tell, and did so, narrating distinctly the circumstances | the case; and perhaps by concealing myself from eight o'clock in the mornin 
| by which the money had been obtained. I did it, however, with feelings of mor- | till the evening, under the parapet wall, I might find an opportunit He ae 
| ification which I cannot express. | felt humiliated—I felt that for my own wants | rected me to be at the foot of the bridge the next nerdeg, eee o'clock 
that money I never could touch. Still my explanation had the effect of removing | when he would come with a letter written for me to deliver if possible We 
the doubts even of Mrs. Beazeley, and harmony was restored. ‘The money was | had then arrived at Fulham; ho landed, and putting a sahil te my hand 
accepted by the old couple, and promised to be applied for the purpose intended. | mounted his horse, which his servant walked up and down, waiting for him and 
‘*As for me, Jacob,” said Tom, “ when I say I thank you, you know I mean | rode off. J hauled up my boat and went home, tired with the manifold eveute 
it. Had I had the money, and you had wanted it, you will believe me when! | of the day. Mary Stapletun, who had sat up for me, was vory inquisitive to 
say that I would have given it to you.” | know what had occasioned my coming home so late, but I evaded her questions 
* That I'm sure of, Tom.” , 


and she left me in any thing but good humour; but about that I never felt so 
“Still, Jacob, it is a great deal of money ; and I shall lie by my earnings as | indifferent. 


fast as I can, that you may have it in case you want it; but it will take many a | 
heavy pull, and many a shirt wet with labour, before I can make up a sum like | 
that.” it under the loose brick, as agreed upon with the young lady, and then shoved 

I did not stay much longer after this little fracas ; I was hurt—my pride was | off to the other side of the river, where I had a fall view of the garden, and 
wounded by suspicion, and fortunate it was that the circumstance had not occurred | could notice all that passed. In half an hour the young lady came out asecm- 
previous to my meeting with Mrs. Drammond and Sarah, otherwise no reconcilia- | panied by another female, and sauitered up and down the gravel walk, , Aftera 
tion would have taken place in that quarter. How much are we the sport of | while she sto 


t pped, and looked on the river, her companion continuing her pro- 
circumstances, and how insensibly they mark out our career in this world! With | menade. As if without hope of finding any thing there, she moved the brick 


the best intentions we go wrong; instigated by unworthy motives, we fall upon | aside with her foot ; perceiving the letter, she snatched it up eagerly, and con- 
our feet, and the chapter of aecidents has more power over the best regulated | cealed it in her dress, and then cast ber eyes on the river. It was calm, and ! 
mind, than all the chapters in the Bible. j | whistled the bar of music. She heard it, and turning away, hastened into the 
I shook hands with Tom, who perceiving that I was vexed, had accompanied | house. In about half an hour she returned, and watching het opportunity, 
me down to the boat, with his usual sympathy, and had offered to pull with me | stooped down tothe brick. I waited a few minutes, when both she and her 
to Fulham, and walk back ; which offer I declined, as I wished to be alone. It companion went into the house. I then pulled in under the wall,* lifted up the 
was a fine moonlight night, and the broad light and shadow, with the stillness of | prick, took the letter, and hastened back to Fulham, when I delivered the letter 
all around, were peculiarly adapted to my feelings. I continued my way up the | to the servant, who rode off with it as fast as he could, and I returned home 
river, revolving in my mind the scenes of the day ; the recoweciliation with one | quite pleased at the successful issue of my attempt, and not a little curious to 
whom I never intended to have spoken to again; the little quarrel with those | jearn the real facts of this extraordinary affair.—[To be continued.) 
— { never expected to have been at variance with, and that, at the time, that : 
was only exerting myself to serve thein; and then | thought of Sarah, as an rayn y= . . 
oasis of real happiness in this contemplated desert, and dwelt upon the thought | UNE MAITRESSE FEMME. 
of her as the most pleasant and calming to my still agitated mind. Thusdid1| There are persons, particularly in the class of those ‘ gui wivent pour manger 
ruminate till I had passed Putney Bridge, forgetting that I was close to my | au lieu de manger pour viere,”” whore blood circulates through their veins in 
landing-place, and continuing in my reverie to pull up the river, when my cogi- | Prestissimo or double quick time; a peculiarity usually betrayed in irritability 
| tations were disturbed by a noise of men laughing and talking, apparently in a | of body or irritability of mind ;—by rendering them fidgets, or making them 
| state of intoxication. ‘They were ina four-oared wherry, coming down the river, | manceuvrers. Lady Jane Restiess, for instance, was a fretful child, and even 
| after a party of pleasure, as it is termed, generally one ending in intoxication. | the beauty of her girlhood was impaired bya sort of unnatural vivacity, ex- 
I listened. tremely perplexing to her sober-suited parents, the Dake and Duchess of Drone ; 
**T tell you I can spin an oar with any man in the king’s service,” said the man | who, baving been born to the laborious task of doing nothing, fulfilled their yo- 
cation with *v-h scrupulous exactitude as to render the space they oceupied on 


Turnball and me to take bim to the gar- 


it nearly up to the wall of 
* Now pull in to that wall, 


I'll speak to you by and by.” 
another ten minutes, dropped 
and told me to pull back again. After a 





The next morning the servant made his appearance with the letter, telling me 
that he had orders to wait till the evening; and! pulled up the river, I placed 





—f— 





Ha thraw hie aa* ant af the rallacke «nnn it in the air. but unfortunately did | the face of the BATT. ~t mnt Ramen nmnnemta ewith th f r ; 
fectionate girl burst into tears on my shoulder, as I held the handle of the door. | not catch it when it fell, and consequently it went through the Dotto . SATUNG | iupurtance. They were, in fact, very big as well fe VAPOULA Ne gia) 
I looked at it, and looked at Sarah. Mrs, Drammond had gone out of the room two of the planks of the fragile built boat, which immediately filled with water. | while the slender Lady Jane fidgeted into airy nuthing the moderate portion of 


to let Mr. Drummond know that I had come. “ How kind you were, Sarah!” | 


said J. 

“ Yes, but hind people are cross sometimes, and so am I—and so was—— 

Mr. Drummond came in, and stopped her. ‘ Jacob, I am glad to see you 
again in my house ; I was deceived by appearances, and did you injustice.” 
How true is the observation of the wise man, that a soft word turneth away 
wrath ; that Mr. Drummond should personally acknowledge that he was wrong 
to me—that he should confess it—every feeling of resentment was gone, and 
others crowded in their place. I recollected how he had protected the orphan 
—how he had provided him with instruction—how he had made jis house a 
home to me—bhow he had tried to bring me forward under his own protection. 
I recollected—which, alas! I never should have forgotten—that he had treated 
me for years with kindness and-affection, all of which had been obliterated from 
my memory by one single act of injustice. I felt that I was a culprit, and burst 
into tears; and Sarah, as before, cied in sympathy. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Drummond,” said I,-as soon as I could speak ; 


” 


“T have been very wrong in being so revengeful after so much kindness from | 


you.”” 

“ We both have been wrong—but say no more on the subject, Jacob ; I have 
an order to give, and then I will come up to you again,” and Mr. Drummond 
quitted the room. 

“You dear, good boy,” said Sarah, coming up tome. ‘* Now I really do 
love you.” 

What I might have replied was put a stop to, by Mrs. Drummond entering 
the roum. She made a few inquiries about where I at present resided, and 
Sarah was catechizing me rather inquisitively about Mary Stapleton, when Mr. 
Drummond re-entered the room, and shook me by the hand with a warmth which 
made me more ashamed of my conduct towards him. ‘The conversation be- 
came general, but still rather embarrassed, when Sarah whispered to me, 
“What is the favour you would ask of my father?” I had forgotten it at 
the moment, but I immediately told thim that I would be obliged if he would 
allow me to have a part of the money belonging to me, which he held in his 
possession 

“That I will, with pleasure, and without asking what you intend to do with 
it, Jacob. How much do you require ?” 

“ Thirty pounds, if there is so much!” 


t. Drummond went down, and in a few minutes returned with the sum, in | 


notes and guineas. I thanked him, and shortly afterwards took my leave. 

“Did not young Beazeley tell you I had something for you, Jacob!” said 
Sarah. as I wished her good-bye. 

“Yes; what is it?” 

“You must come and see,” replied Sarah, laughing. Thus was a finale to 
all my revenge, brought about by a little girl of fifteen years old, with large 
dark eyes. 

Tom had taken his glass of grog below, and was waiting for me at the steps. 
We shoved off, and returned to his father’s house, where dinner was just 
realy. After dinner old Tom recommenced the argument. “ The only hitch,” 
says he, ‘‘is about the wherry. What do you say, old woman!” The old 
woman shook her head 

“ As that is the only hitch,” said I, “I can remove it, for here is the money 
for the wherry, which I make a present to Tom,” and I put the money into 
young Tom’s hand. ‘Tom counted it out before his father and mother, much to 
er astonishment. 

‘You're a good fellow, Jacob,” said Tom; “but I say, do you recollect 
Wimbledon Common ?” 
“ What then?” replied I 
Oaly Jerry Abershaw, that’s all.” 
Do not be afraid, Tom, it is honestly mine.” 
But bow did you get it, Jacob?” said old Tom. 

It may appear strange, but impetled by the wish to serve my friends, J had 
“kei for the money which I knew belonged to me, but never thought of the 
manner in which it had been obtained. The question of old Tom recalled every 
thing to my memory, and I shuddered when I recollected the circumstances at- 
tending it. I was confused and did not like te reply. ** Be satished, the money 
# mine,” replied | 

Yes, Jacob, but how,” replied Mrs. Beazeley; “ surely you ought to tell 
80* you got so large a sum.’ 
/acob bas some reason for not telling, missus, depend upon it; mayhap Mr. 


 Hilloa! waterman,” cried another, perceiving me, “ quick, or we sball sink.” | flesh and blood allotted to her by nature, her Grace slumbered away her days in 
Bot the buat was nearly up to the thwarts in water, before I could reach her, useless obesity in her easy chair or easy chariot; and her nights ensconced 
and just as J was nearly alongside, she filled and turned over. amid those huge pillows of down, up-piled by fashionable upholsterers to facili- 
“Help, waterman; help me first, I’m senior clerk,” cried a voice which I | tate the drowsiness of the great 
| well kuew. I put out my oar to him, as he struggled in the water, and soon had Jt was a marvellous thing to the fat Duchess, so soon as Lady Jane attained 
| him clinging to the wherry. I then tried to catch hold of the man who had sunk | to woman's estate, to mark with what untirable animation she supported the 
the boat by his attempt to tuss the oar, but he very quietly said, “No, damn it, | labours of the season; her mornings devoted to rehearsals of the monstrous 
there’s too many, we shall swamp the wherry ; I'!| swim ou shore, and suiting the | but busy farce of Vanity, her nights to its representation Birthnight balls, 
action to the word, he made for the shore with perfect self-possession, swim- | Ranelagh, the Pantheon, the Ridotto, Marylebone Gardens, galas, operas, plays 
ming in his clothes with great ease and dexterity. | and breakfasts,—notbing came amiss. ‘The hoop’s bewitehing round could not 
| I picked up two more, and thought that all were saved, when looking round | circumseribe the activity of her movements ; the high-heeled satin shoe placed 
and Jooking towards the bridge, I saw resplendent i: the bright beams of the | no impediment to her measures. She was here, there, and everywhere :—her 
| moon, and “ round as its orb,” the well remembered face of the stupid young | features in an incessant state of vibration, her fan always in movement, her 
| clerk who had been so inimical to me, struggling with all bis might. I pulled to | ruffles ever waving,—lipa, eyes, even to her rosy finger-tips, a perpetual mo- 
him, and putting out my oar over the bow, he seized it after rising from his first | tion! As she scudded along the Mall of a hot summer's afternoon, while the 
sink, and was, with the other three, soon clinging to the sides of the wherry. | panting Duchess and her attendant lacqueys toiled after her in vain, the course 
“ Pull me in—pull me in, waterman,” cried the head clerk, whose voice I had | of the lovely Lady Jane and her humble servants was as distinetly perceptible 





| 
| 
| 
| 





| recognized through the crowd, as the “blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone” through the 
«No, you will swamp the boat.” ‘ tranquil lake cleaved by its impetuous waters 

« Well, but pull me in, if not the others. I'm the senior clerk.” Bat if such were her Ladyship's vivacity during the first year of her appear- 
| 


“Can't help that, you must bold on,” replied I, * while I pull you on shore ; | ance in the gay circles of St. James's, 1o what did it not amount when, at the 
we shall soon be there.” J must say that I felt a pleasure in allowing him thus | commencement of her second season, the young Marquess of Amesbury retarn- 
to hang in the water. I might have taken them all in certainly, although at | ed in his red-heeled shoes from the grand tour! The Marquess—sprong from 

| some risk, from their want of presence of mind and horry, arising from the feel- arace of statesmen, and predestined to add another well-powdered portrait to 
| ing of self-preservation ; but I desired them to hold on, and pulled for the landing | the gallery at Amesbury House, with Garter on knee and Bath on breast, and 
place, which we soon gained. The person who had preferred swimming, had | tributary Golden Fleeces, and St. Annes, and St. Stanislavses without end, in 
| arrived before us, and was waiting on the beach. token of his ministerial alliance with foreign powers ;—the Marquess, whe 
| Have yoo got them all, waterman!” said ke. | had houses and establishments to legislate in balf the counties of the kingdom ! 
| Yes, sir, I believe sv; I have four.” | Poor Lady Jane's veins frothed as if onder the action of « chocolate-mill, while 
| «The tally is right,” replied he, * and four greater galloots were never picked she pundered upon the glurious toils likely to fall to the share of his future mar- 
up; but never mind that. It was my nonsense that nearly drowned them ; and, | chioness ; and from the hour of her first acquaintance with the head and fount 
| therefore, I'm very glad you’ve managed so well. My jacket went down in the | of so much and such arduous occupation, left no Manoeuvre —— 
| boat, and I must reward you another time.” | secure her promotion to the vacant post. Such billets as she indited to win 
| “ Thonk you, sir, no occasion for that, it's not a regular fare.” suffrage of his old-fashioned relations '—such aprons as she flowered ~ wd 
“ Nevertheless give us your name.” lady-sisters!—such courses to the New Exchange for lackered a ~ 
“© you may ask Mr. Hodgson, the senior clerk, or that fall-moon faced | maiden aunts |—such ransacking of Mrs. Chenevix's shop for baubles - 
fellow—they know my name.” guardian's watch-chain'! The Duchess's meagre chairmen ar a 
| Waterman, what do you mean’” replied Mr. Hodgson, shivering with cold. trot; and even the porter at Drone House dwindled away in his Jeathern chair 

“ Very impudent fellow,” said the junior, of the round face. ander the anxieties now added to bis calling! Lord A., meanwhile, inaccessi- 

| “If they know your name, they won't tell it,” replied the other. | ble to all this mercorial activity, was pursuing. unobserved, his octor eourtship 

“ Now I'll first tell you mine, which is Lieutenant Wilson, of the navy; and | of « gentle cousin to whom he had been betrothed from his boyhood ; and a 

| now let’s have yours, that I may ask for it; and tell me what stairs you ply | upon the summer birthday whieh annually sounded a tocein of retreat into - 
| from.” | country for the belles and beaux of the court of George HI}, Lady Jane had - 
| “My name is Jacob Faithful, sir,” replied 1; “ and you may ask your friends | satisfaction of witnessing the presentation of the Marquess and Marchioness 

whether they know it or not when their teeth don't chatter quite so much.” |Am «on their marriage,” and of protesting that the bride was « poor, 

At the mention of my name the senior and junior clerk walked off, and the | dail, tame, humdrum creatore,—a piece of still life, emulating one of the stone 
lieutenant telling me that I should hear from him again, was about to leave. | greyhounds, couchant, that adorned the entrance-gates of Amesbury ee 
“ If you mean to give me money, sir, I tell you candidly J shall not take it. I) Nevertheless the disappointment was a severe one Most people had prog a 

| hate these two men for the injuries they have heaped upon me; bot I don’t | ticated that her Ladyship's manwovres would prove successful, a on ‘ 
| know how it is, I feel adegree of pleasure in Laving saved them, that I wish no | sleepy Duchess opened wide her eyes with amazement on ees up 
| better revenge. So farewell, sir.” . | heard-of exertions of her daughter were labour lost; while ag —_ 

‘Spoken as you ought, my |ad—that's glorious revenge. Well, then, I will | to revenge her mortification on others, resolved, as many 7 i 

| not come; bot if ever we meet again, I shall not forget this night and Jacob | done before and since, to revenge it on berself. She quitted _— ae 
Faithful.” He held out his band, shook mine warmly, and walked away. | Castle, swearing to marry the first man who honoured her with tender 
When they were gone, I remained for some little time quite stupified at the | his hand 
| events of the day. The reconciliation—the quarrei—the revenge. I was still; Now the lordly halle of Drone Castle were situated in the } a rr of 
in thought when J heard the sound of a horse's hoofs. This recalled me, and | the county of Lincole ; in the midst of a domain where, oe menor 
I was hauling up my boat, intending to go bome to Stapleton’s: but with no heats, the castle stood half bidden in the fertile pours © = oopooes 
great eagerness. I felt a sort of dislike to Mary Stapleton, which | could not | baths of yerdore rather than mere vegetable growth ; ard where, 
| accvunt for; but the fact was, I had been in company with Sarah Drommond. | dank automn, the wide fen-ditches opened their gaping 
| The horse stopped at the foot of the bridge; and the rider giving it to bis ser-| of ague and the drainings of the spongy soi! 
vant, who was mounted on another, to hold, came down to where I was hauling | Dronington were said to be as speckle-breasted as frogs ; : proton 
up my boat. “ My lad, is it too late for you to launch your boat! I will pay | people were alike weary, flat, and stale, though not ali ne rycen 
you weil.” very clouds seemed to eail lazily over the land :-—the a oe hepa J 
“ Where do you wish to goto, sir! It is now past ten o'clock.” heavily through the air, like so many young eo fr : a rae 24 oan 
| J kmow it is, and I hardly expected to find a waterman here; but I took the | maiden speeches .—even the leaves on the trees wn a oe ~ pe od 
(chance. Will you take me about two miles up the river!” the flowers an overblown, apoplectic hue. There could not, . 








aataied 
] looked at the person who addressed me, and was delighted to recognize in | spot than the whereabouts of Drune Castle, unless it were that of Camber 
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Hall, a place about two miles deeper conced in fenbood, the place destined 
to send forth that lockless suitor threatened by Lady Jane with immediate ac- 
ce 





Erasmus Comber, its opulent inheritor, was a heavy-shoaldered, well-doing, 
well-thinking young gentleman of five-and-twenty, from whom neither Rugby 
nor Oxford had shaken off the rusticity of Lincolnshire squirehood ; and who, 
finding bimself suddenly bereft of the matronly cossetisg of the widowed 
mother by whom he had been reared to man's estate and the estate of Cumber | 
Hall, a few months previous to the annual return of the Drone family to the 
Fens, with the world before him where to choose his place of rest, bot without 
a guardian in cap and petticoat for his guide, unhappily for himself took refuge 
from his self-mistrust at the feet of Lady Jane Restless, ané was almost terrified j 
by the hastiness of her assumption of office. Her Ladysbip's “ I will!” was in- 
stantancous 88 an electric shock; and such was the rapidity with which she | 
proceeded to urge on the hymenial preliminaries, to issue orders for wedding 
clothes, instructions for the Herald's Office, and liste for favours and wedding 
cake, that the poor squire began to ponder secretly upon the eligibility of prop- 
ping up the dilapidated walls and crazy chimney's of Cumber Hall; lest, per- 
adventure, the activity of its new mistress should topple down some part or 
parcel of the old mansion-bouse during ber boneymoon into the weedy moat 
below. 

The precaution would have been premature! Already Lady Jane projected 
the total demolition of the place; and her only consolation in exchanging the 


bridal post-chaise of a ci. for that of a squire of the covsty of fat beeves 


and fat beer, wash ness that Lord Amesbury boasted nothing in his 
possession so suscepti eforination and improvement as the old castelled 
manor of the Cumber§} with the house-leek tufting ite parapets and the * chim- 
ney-haunting martlets” col@pising its crazy abutments. Lady Jane bebeld, as 
the brightest prospect in Wet marriage, a house to be thrown down,—gardens to 
be thrown up,—habits and customs to be thrown aside,—new conservatories, 
pineries, dairies, ice-houses, and ovens to be erected on every sie, and in every 
form which the London Gazette's last list of new patents might suggest to her 
preference , an avenue to be rooted up, and full-grown single trees to be trans- 
planted here and there, according to the triumphant recipe of Sir Walter Scott 
and the Caledonian Agricultural Society. 

Bat among al! these projected constructions, there was sti)! one on which her 
Ladyship had neglected to calculate,—a tomb-stone for her husband ! Twelve 
months had pot passed over the heads of the Squire and Lady Jane Cumber, the 
new mansion had risen but to its first story, and the new plantations were just 
attached by wisps of straw to the broom-sticks destined to “teach the young 
ideas how to shoot,”’ when poor Erasmus, dunce as he was, became penetrated 
by the fatal troth, that the family vault of all the Cumbers would afford him a 
moré tranquil retreat than that feuda! stronghold on the Castle-hill at Lincoln by 
the volgar yclept the county gaol ; and almost with greater promptitude than the 
Lady Jane had snapped at bis proposals, the grim monarch did come when 
Erasmus did call for him. The squire of Cumber Hall pined away, or was 
fretted into atrophy ; and so rapidly, that his anxious wife scarcely found time 
to irrigate the conjugal clay, about to return to the dust, with more than three 
dozen varieties of quack medicines, before he breathed bis |ast. Nothing re- 
mained but to bury him in a patent coffin, and erect a group of weeping Virtues 
in patent artificial stone to his memory; and then to devote her active cares to 
the education of the infant heir of the new hall; who, at six weeks of age, had 
already been inured to six different systems of diet and doctoring! Poor babe! 
—better had his cradle become his burial-bed at once, and spared him the hard 
labour—the more than pauper industry—of which he was about to become at 
once the object and the patient. 

The maitresse femme was now the happiest woman in the world. Little as 
she had suffered the departed squire to interfere in her measures, she fancied 
herself, for the first time, independent; and while deploring to her country 
neighbours her hard fate, in having an only child to manage, workmen to control, 
bailiffs to bully, lawyers to out-chicane, she rose every morning with the lark, to 
preside over her bricklayers and masons, and watched al! night vigilantly with 
the owl to audit her accounts ;—delighted to find that the affairs of the deceased 
squire were somewhat embarrassed, and that the mortgage necessitated by her 
genius for improvement threatened to involve the family in half a dozen law- 
suits ;—nay ! scarcely envying the Marchioness of Amesbury herself, when, on 
the roofing in of the new-house, it was discovered that the timber was full of 
dry rot, and that her wits might set themselves to work to cure or arrest the 
mischief! 


| to whom the invalid sqaireling was devoting, and in this case not by proxy, his 
| tenderest attentions. 
| plored from the panic-struck Lady Jane ber benediction upon an alliance for 


of honour? 


a = 


At length an epistle somewhat longer than the rest im- 


which the marriage settlements were already in progress; an appeal to which 
her Ladyship replied by enclosing Miss Muggins’s formal acceptance of the 
proposals she had previously tendered in the name of Erasmus. The poor young 
man was distracted. On one side, Melosina threatened a prosecution for breach 
of promise ; on the other, and more frightful still, stood performance of promise 
and his unseemly bride ! : 
But he bad little leisure for despondency! Parliament was dissolved, and it 
was now his cve to hasten down to Cumber Hall, and profit by whatever popu- 
larity might attach to the memory of the bonfires and the roasted ox. But alas! 
as the Cumber colours were secu traversing the Episcopal town, over whose 
chimneys Satan grins triumphant, they were saluted by an orchestra of marrow- 
bones and cleavers, instead of the anticipated merry peal. ‘The tragical ditty of 
the Cheltenham heroine and her wrongs had already reached the hustings; and 
it was insinuated, op more than ove placard, that the squireling had unhand- 


Phelim Grubbs, of the Tipperary Militia; whose cartel, by the way, had been 
dexterously intercepted and consigued to the flames by the officiousnessof Lady 
Jane. “on, 

But it was not, alas! @ a e placards the candidate had a right to com- 
plain—it was of the bateful addagsses issued in his own name and during his 
absence by his meddling mother. The dissolution of Parliament had originated 
in a change of ministry; and what so suse to follow a change of ministry as a 
change of politics on the part of the woman who was resolved that her son 
should achieve distinction and a peerage, at any cost of principle—at any loss 
Lady Jane, aceordingly—who, in ber surreptitious canvass, had 
desired it to be distinctly vaderstood, that Mr. Comber, of Camber Hall, was 
about to stand on the Dronington, or Whig interest-—now took no shame to her- 
self in setting forth in black and white, and in capitals as large as the town 
printer could emblazon his defalcation, that Mr. Cumber, of Cumber Hall, was 
standing upon the Camber or Tory interest, with divers flourishes in honour of 
the Heaven-born minister, and the glorious and immortal memory of William 
of Orange! Yee! Mr. Comber, of Cumber Hall, who had sacrificed a lobe of 


Mr. Cumber, of Cumber Hall, who had been goaded on to proclaim his liberalism 
with shawm and trompet at all the spouting clubs and Whig meetings of the in- 
dignant University of Oxford! 

The Tory member, therefore, finding vote after vote filched from him by these 
underhand proceedings, upbraided, in no measured terms, the perplexed Erasmus 
with tergiversation ; leaving him but one mode of redress. Mr. Cumber could 
not, of course, accuse himself as being under the petticoat government of his 
maitresse femme of a mother; im his own defence he could only pen a challenge, 
send it, fight, and fall. He did pen it—* sent it—fought—and fell ;""—losing 
first his election and next his life; a victim, at two-and-twenty, to maternal 
domination, 

In process of time, the Duke and Duchess of Drone were roused out of one 
of their septennial dreams by Lady Jane Restless, arrayed in her sable bomba- 
sin and broad hems, tolearn the premature decease of Erasmus II. And un- 
feigned was their grief; for knowing that the estate of the Cumbers must pass 
immediately into the hands of the heir-at-law, they felt horror-struck at the cer- 
tainty that their old age was about to be embittered by the busy filial piety of 
their only daughter ; that, no longer able to resist her domestic tyranny, they 
were now to be physicked and dieted,—dragged hither for their health, and 
thither for their recreation; made to read books which they did not like, and 
compelled to adopt hours and habits abhorrent to their dozy natures. 1 

Under these apprehensions, a bright thought—the first of his long life— 
dawned in the mind of the old Duke. Into the apartments, now arrogated to 
herself by Lady Jane, at Dronington Castle, he caused to be transported the 
works of Miss Martineau, Mrs. Marcet, Dr. M‘Coullock, Say, Mill, and their 
kind; with a portfolio of plans for a new village on the system of the Rationals, 
to be erected at the farthest extremity of his estate in the Fens; and Lady Jane 
gobbled up the baits as eagerly as could be wished. From that moment she en- 
sconced herself up to the ears in political and rural economy ; and our maitresse 
femme is just now as busy as she could wish in repressing the increase of popu- 
lation, and encouraging the progress of agriculture, at a rising settlement 
among the fen-flies, known by the name of Restlesshaven, and emolating the 
parallelogram of New Harmony. 





Meanwhile the boy grew and grew; perhaps because it was the only thing 
his managing mother did not insist upon hisdoing. At three years old he hada 
learned preceptor ; at five, afencing-master. Lady Jane protested, that as public 
schools are favourable only to classical acquirements, he must be made a pro- 
ficient in every modern language previous to being sent to Eton ;—and to Lon- 
don, every spring, was young Erasmus dragged, to be tormented by dentists and 
dancing-masters, and taught to draw in crayons and play the fiddle; to ride as 
Only riding-masters ride ; and talk only as only sons are permnittesie talk. The 
old Dake sad Duchess wore astonished {2.,CROPERE TM Sraw fond ponent ae 
fishing-rod, was daily exhibited at Lady Jane Cumber’s dinner-table as an ad- 
mirable Crichton of the rising generation. 

Meanwhile, the Lady-mother had somewhat diminished the family rental by 
her mania for improvements,—by setting up a rope-walk to be made from nettle- 
stalks ; a china manufactory, based upon brick-earth ; an vil-mill for sun-flower 
seeds ; and a foundry of tobacco-pipes on a stratum of blue clay: she judged 
it at least indispensable to cram into the knowledge-box of her son a succeda- 
neum for the paltry pelf she had extracted from the strong box of his inheri- 
tance. 

The day for public schooling arrived ; and the pale urchin already bailed 
with delight the prospect of Brocas meadows, and Serly Hall, and the Chris- 
topher, and all ite clarets. But when the time came for separating from his 
mother, a totally different view of things was suddenly unfolded to his ken. 

“ Ras! my dear boy!" she cried, as she delivered into bis hands a trunk-key 
and a christmas box of no mean consistency, remember that, next to the studies 
which are to fit you for parliament, your chief object at Eton must be the exten- 
sion of your family conuexions. Although so closely allied to the aristocracy, 
I have no hereditary rank to bequeath to you. Tobe a squire, therefore, a Lin- 
colnshire squire, is the utmost degree to which through life you can pretend ; 
unless by the exercise of your own faculties you form such alliances and friend- 
ships ae may tend to your advancement. I have beencareful to place you in the 
same house with young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren, whose fathers are both in 
the cabinet, and to whom I beg you will devote your utmost attention. Anuesley, I 
am told, is but a few degrees removed from an idiot ; and Fitgwarren is a martyr 
to scrofulous disorders: But you will sleep in their room, and will naturally 
make every sacrifice to conciliate their friendship.” 

Poor Erasmus was astonished ; and every letter received from home added to 
his dismay, by adding to the list of tufts he was doomed to toady some Honvur- 
able Jobn, ur Sir Frederick Somebody, whom bis mother had just discovered 
among the intended patrons of his future preferments. Not a crony was he al- 
lowed to select, not a chum was he permitted to make his own, except under 
sanction of the Court Calendar; and whereas the Isis and the Classics hap- 
pened to be in fashion, he found himself also required to qualify for a prize 
poem, and taunted into the ambition of becoming a second Canning. The 
** Talents" were just then in, and blue and beff your only wear. It necessarily 
ensued, that the only son of Lady Jane Cumber must be a Whig, and the fa- 
vourite of Whigs. He could not pledge himself too deeply on tis head to the 
little mealy-faced hereditary legislators with whom he was now studying He- 
rodotus, and with whom, some day or other, there was a probability of his study- 
ing the long odds. 

Nor did Oxford bring relief to his cares and embarrassments. Lady Jane in- 
sisted upon his being the first man of his year as well as the first sportsman of 
his college ; at once the best-dressed and the best-placed under-graduate of Ch. 
Ch. consequence was, that he became the butt of the bucks as a sap, 
and the butt of the saps asa buck; and only triumphed in his double vocation 
at the sacrifice of all his comforts and half his constitution. Up early with the 
hounds,—vp late with his folios,—or up late with Chateau Margaux and Prince's 
punch, and early again for chapel. Such was the alternation of poor Erasmas’s 
days and nights. Hecame off at last second wrangler, but with a complexion 
worthy to stand comparison with the ripest Seville orange in St. Botolph's-lane 

** To Cheltenham with him!" cried Lady Jane, scared by the aspect of his 
yellow visage, at the very moment when she had three heiresses—a blind, a 
halt, and a deaf—waiting his selection ; and, but that the Continent was forto- 
nately closed by the Bonapartean wars, it is probable that the academic squire- 
ling would have been promenaded over half E 


Surope, from Spa to Vichy, from 
Vichy to Barréges, from Barréges to Lucca, from Lucea to Mebadia, for the re- 


——— 


SICILIAN FACTS. 
THE BURNT CONVENT. 

A young lady, of one of the first families of Catania, was on the point of 
marriage with a Sicilian officer, but before the time appointed for the ceremony 
arrived, the regiment to which he belonged was ordered to Naples, on service. 
It was thought advisable to defer their union until the return of the officer from 


the expedition. A few weeks only had elapsec after hie denarture. when the 
ucws anived ur ot ceatn; be was reported to have fallen in action with the 


French. The young lady, for several months, indulged the fond hope that the 
disastrous tidings might be contradicted ; but not receiving any letters, she 
could no longer refuse her betief, and, notwithstanding the opposition of her 
friends, insisted on retiring into a convent. On the expiration of the year of 
her noviciate, she bade adieu to the world for ever, and took the vows. Three 
months after the execution of this fatal resolution, her lover returned to Catania ; 
he had been wounded, taken prisoner, and carried to France ; of his many letters 
unfortunately not one had been received. On hearing that his intended bride 
had, on the supposition of his death, taken the veil, without reflecting that it 
would have been more prudent to have kept the fact of his being alive a secret 
from her, his first step was to obtain permission to see her in the parlour of the 
convent. Dreadful were the emotions of the unfortunate nun; she tore the 
hated veil from her head, rent her bair, and uttered:a thousand imprecations on 
her precipitation. It is believed that her lover, to calm the violence of her 
anguish and disappointment, promised, if she could escape, to receive and carry 
her with him to some place of security and concealment. The convent was 
situated in the country, at a short distance from the city: the officer took up his 
residence in the neighbourhood. In the mean time the unhappy girl made 
various, but fruitless, efforts to escape. At length, unable to withstand the vio- 
lence of her passion, and agitated at once by love, hope, rage, despair, and 
disappointment, she introduced herself into the magazines of the convent, which 
j at the time contained the provision of wood for the consumption of several years ; 
| this she set on fire, in the hope of escaping in the confusion, knowing that the 
| gates would necessarily be thrown open on the discovery of the fire ; but it so 
happened that the dry faggots burnt with such fury and rapidity, that she was 
| dreadfully scorched and injured before she could reach the door of the magazine ; 
| in this state, her clothes in a blaze of fire, she ran through the long corridors of 
the convent giving the alarm: the flames at the same time bursting out on all 
sides, the terrified sisterhood rushing out half dressed from their cells, thought 
only of saving themselves. As she had conjectured, the doors were opened, and 
she contrived, notwithstanding the injuries she had received, to make her escape, 
and even to reach the habitation of her lover, but the’ agitation, fright, and 
shocking manner in which she was burnt, were too much for her exhausted frame 
—she fell at the threshold. It was night, her groans brought the officer, whom 
there is no reason to suspect of having been privy to the scheme, to the door 
| What must have been his surprise and anguish at so sad a spectacle! The ill- 
| fated young woman was instantly put to bed, and medical assistance obtained, 
| but in vain, after lingering some days in excessive torture, she expired in the 
armas of her disconsolate lover. 

The convent was burnt to its foundations; its ruins are still to be seen in the 
vicinity of Catania. It is some consolation to add, that no lives were lost on the 
occasion, except that of the unfortunate subject of our story. 





THE HERMIT ROBBER OF SCaLA GRECA. 

Some time since, a hermit of great reputed sanctity took up his abode in a 
cavern on the ascent of the Scala Greca, near Syracuse, supporting himself, as 
was supposed, by the charity of casual passengers: he inhabited this cave for 
many years, during which time travellers between Syracuse and Catania were 
often missing. As Sicily has always had the reputation of abounding in robbers, 
it was supposed that these persons had fallen into such hands, and had been 
murdered: some of them were seen, for the last time, in the neighbourhood of 
the Sca‘a Greca, but no one ever suspected the pious hermit. 
| @ gentleman riding alone to Syracuse, was in the middle of the pass accosted by 

the holy father, who asked, as usual, for charity; as these demands from such 
subjects are never or rarely refused, the horseman stopped to make a donation : 
he observed that the hermnt extended his left hand for the gift, keeping his right 
crossed upon his breast ; this would, perhaps, in itself, have exited no suspicion, 





generation of hisbeavty. Meanwhile Lady Jane presided, during his absence, 
over the bonfires and roasted ox destined to commemorate his majority at Cum- 
ber Hall; pledging herself and him, over head and ears, as to the liberality of bis 


political principles, and canvassing slyly and sub rosd for his return at the next | 


county election. And thus, having laid her night-lines and set her eel-baskets 


entirely to her satisfaction, she whirled back again to London, to make love, 


par procuration, to the lame heiress, who, altho 
a lame duck—having bonds and exchequer bills, and scrip and omnium, at her 
disporal, enough to line al! the fen-ditches on the estate of Cumber Hali. Willing, 
however, to —— an agreeable surprise for her son, she said nothing of her 
vicarious courtship in her letters to Cheltenham; and her own letters from 
Cheltenbam, probably from a similar design, said nothing of a certain daughter 
of romance, a blue-eyed Miss Melusina Grubbs, residing in a rural retreat, with 
@ green verandah and a parterre of mafigolds, fronting the Montpelier Parade ; 


| but an accidental motion, or perhaps a premature attempt, discovered to the 


| wards dug up in the neighbourhood of 


astonished traveller that the pious man grasped a formidable stiletto, whilst he 


somely shirked a hostile meeting with Melusina’s indignant brother, Exsign | 


his lungs at Eton in officiating as fag to young Annesley and Lord Fitzwarren '— | 


THE OBSTINATE SAINT. 

The foregoing facts have been chiefly of a serious and melancholy nature, the 
present is of a lighter description, and was narrated to me by an eyewitness. 

Jn all Sicilian cities the number of churches is very great, every church has 
its patron saint, and every saint has his procession; that of St. Sebastian, ip 
Catania, is not the least remarkable : he is a favourite in all Catholic countries 
Perhaps not one in the jong catalogue of saints has so often exercised the 
genius of painters: in any extensive collection you are sure to see his martyr- 
dom a dozen times repeated. He isin great estimation in Catania, and de. 

| servedly so, having been known, even in these degenerate days, tu give proofs 
| of no common sagacity. A tradesman was some time since taken ill, and hayi 
| more confidence in the saint than in the doctors, vowed, if he recovered, te 
make bim an offering of a certain sum. His prayers were heard and accepted - 
but according to the proverb, 
Passato i! pericolo, gabbato il santo, 
which may be translated, 
By danger scar'd, in sickness faint, 
We vow whole thousands to the saint ; 
But for bis pains, the peril past, 
The simple saint gets chous'd at last. 
| Maestro Guiseppe, for such was his name, forgot his promise ; but it was not 
| easy to cheat St. Sebastian. The day of his festival came round, and in the 
course of his procession he had to pass by the habitation of his short-memoried 
| devotee. Wonderful to relate, when he came opposite to the door, though 
borne on the shoulders of twenty stout porters, he made a dead stop; nor could 
| all the efforts of his bearers, nor all the prayers of the priests, induce him to stir 
/asingle step. Many were the attempts of his brawny supporters to move him - 
in vain, they might as soon have moved mount Etna; in vain they logged and 
tugged from before, and pushed and shoved from behind ; in vain the populace 
wept, the priests prayed, the porters swore ; the saint would have seen them 
| severally blind, hoarse, and broken-winded, before he would have budged. The 
| contest was plainly unequal, and a reinforcement of twenty broad-backed Capo- 
chins advanced to put their herculean shoulders to the task ; but the saint, more 
indignant than ever, as if to show his contempt to this assistance, now absolutely 
retrograded, stern foremost, on the procession which followed at his heels, over- 
throwing and rolling porters, priests, and populace, men, women, and children, 
| promiscuously in the mire. How long matters would have continued in this 
state there is no saying ; the pertinacious saint resolutely maintained his ground, 
and would probably have kept it to this day, had not one of the priests shrewdly 
conjectured that the saint was displeased with some one in the neighbourhood, 
| when another fortunately recollected the vow of Maestro Guiseppe. Great was 
the clamour and indignation of the pious populace ; Saint Sebastian was allow- 
| ed on all hands to have reason on his side; a thousand tongues called at once 
| on Maestro Guiseppe to pay the saint his due, and his door was already yielding 
to the hands and feet of the zealous multitude, when the dismayed and astonisb- 
ed votary came trembling forth with a bag of money in his hand, which, having 
first demanded pardon of his offended patron for the shortness of his memory, 
| he reverently consigned to the priest. The effect was instantaneous and won- 
derful ; the saint, a moment before heavier than lead, became at once light as 
a feather, and to make up for lost time was observed to move down the street at 
double his ordinary pace, smiling, as many of the spectators are reacy to swear, 
as he went; whilst the applauding populace followed, shouting, ‘‘ A miracle! a 


miracle!” 


THE NUNS AND THE CHILD. 

The following story was related to me by Baron C———, as having occurred 
in the Convent of San Guiliano, in Catania. 

The nuns in most Catholic countries, are famous among their other virtues 
for their manufacture of conserves and sweetmeats, which they distribute in 
abundance to their friends on the principal festivals of the church. It happened 
a little before Easter that the younger sisters were employed as usual in this 
occupation : having prepared the quantity directed by the abbess, there still re- 
mained a portion of the paste unemployed—what to do with it was the question 
| it was at length decided to form in effigy what they could not hope to possess in 

reality, and to make with the residue nothing less than a child as large as life, 
| Dai to add to the novelty of the idea, was to be of the masculine gender 











Delighted with their scheme, these female Phidiases set to work, and in the 
course of a short time a fine boy grew under their plastic hands, so perfect in 
every respect as to excite wonder how such mere novices could have succeeded 
| in imitating nature with such minuteness. But this production of their art not 
exhausting all their paste, with the remainder they framed a little figure of 
Father Nicholas, the vicariu, or superintendent of the convent, who happened to 
| be a great favourite with them. These figures, being their joint property, were 
passed from hand to hand among the sisters, who were highly diverted with their 
work, especially the child, which was as much caressed as if it had been real 
flesh and blood. 

Ina few days the season for confession came round ; the first nun who attended, 
having, in the usual form, thrown herself on her knees, commenced the history 
of her peccadilloes. What nuns may usually have to acknowledge, I know not; 
I suppose rarely more than an improper thought now and then, or occasionally a 
glance, perhaps stolen, at some handsome youth passing at the time, under the 
iron gratings of the windows. Be that as it may, with whatever Suor Teresa 
) commenced the catalogue of her offences, she finished by signifying in hesitating 
accents, as if loth to reveal, yet afraid to conceal the truth, that she had a child.* 

**A child!” roared the horrified priest, ‘‘incredible! where ?” 

**In the convent,” whispered the trembling penitent, her alarm increasing at 
| the indignation of the confessor. 
“Horrible scandal! how long since?” 

“ Last Saturday night,” stammered out Suor Teresa, in an agony of terror. 

“ And the father—profane creature—the father, who was he *” ejaculated the 
confessor, anxious'to elicit the whole story. 

“Father Nicholas,” sobbed the weeping nun, recollecting the little figure of 
the worthy vicario. 

“Father Nicholas!” reiterated the other; “sacrilegious wretch! but henee 
pollute my ears no longer with the disgraceful recital, I cannot absolve you— 
| begone this instant.” 
| Terrified befond description, Suor Teresa withdrew in confusion. But what 
must have been the good father’s astonishment, when he heard her companions 
all in succession confess the same offence. Seventeen times were his ears scat- 
dalized with the repetition—and seventeen times was the unfortunate Nicholas 
| denounced as the father. Having driven the guilty sisterhood from his presence, 
he remained in silent horror to meditate on what he bad heard ; and as the laws 
| of the church forbid the revelation of any crime whatever, communicated undet 
| the sacred seal of confession, he sat big with the important secret, ruminating 
| how best to remove the scandal. What most excited his surprise was the et 
traordinary prowess of Father Nicholas, a spare, weak-looking man of sixty- 
| five; besides, how did he obtain such frequent opportunities of repeating the 
| offence? there was something mysterious in the story. He resolved on recall 
| ing one of the sisters, and inquiring how Father Nicholas was introduced 8 
| often into the convent; he was told, they always kept him there. “ Always 
here! what, at present!” “Yes, he was concealed in the dormitory.” The 
good man’s eye sparkled with pious rage at the intelligence, and in the hope of 
| detecting the audacious offender in his lurking place, he insisted on being 1 
stantly conducted to the spot. Comme forth, thou disgrace of the clergy, thow 
scandal of the church, exclaimed the zealous priest, his lips quivering with emo 
tion, whilst his penitents, pulling a basket from under one of the beds, disco 
vered to the surprised confessor, the redoubted Father Nicholas, carefully pach- 
ed up in the bottom of it, together with the child which had so innocently give? 
rise to his extraordinary mistake. Not a little pleased at finding matters rather 
better than he had imagined, he again heard the nuns all round, and after repr 
bating in proper terms their profane skill in modelling the forbidden set, apg 
having condemned tifeir unfortunate productions to the flames, he concluded by 
enjoining a suitable penance, and giving them the usual absolution. 





facia 





* The story loses some of its point in English, we have no phrase to express 0 hs 
instance the double sense of the verb fare ; “no fatto un bambino,” cannot be exact] 
rendered into English. 


—>— 
DEATH OF MRS. FLETCHER, 





| LATR MISS JEWSBURY. 
It happened that 


It is with feelings of more than common regret that we have to notice the 
death of Mrs. Fletcher (late Miss Jewsbury), on her way from Sholspore # 
Bombay—this took place on the 3d of October last. It seems but yesterdsy 
since we offered ber our best wishes for her health and happiness on the lon8 
and arduous pilgrimage she was about to undertake ; and we cannot but moorr 
fully remember the eager pleasure with which she anticipated beholding tbe 
riches of nature and antiquity in the gorgeous East, and how “ she wished 
could carry with her half the books in the British Museum.” Alas! the eag® 





kept his eye fixed on him with peculiar earnestness. There was little time to be 
lost ; he dropped his purse as if by accident, and, as the other stooped to pick it up, | 
knocked him down with the butt end of his whip, and putting his horse to full 


and active spirit, to which such aspirations were a second nature, is now at rest 
for ever! : hst 
We believe that our friend was a native of Warwickshire. We know! 


| speed, soon arrived in Syracuse, where he told his tale, procured assistance from | she was early in life deprived of her mother, and thenceforth called upon t0 tabe 


had effected his escape ; 
| taining money and goods to a great amount 


; many of the articles were afterwards | 
| recognized as belonging 


to people who were missing. The robber, who had 
| been severely hurt by the hiow, was found and brought into Syracuse the same 
| evening by some peasants. He confessed having murdered at different times 
| not less than twenty-five travellers, the remains of several of whom were after- 
the cave 





} into realities 





ugh no chicken, was still less of | the magistrates, and returned in search of the hermit, who, in the mean time. | her place at the head of a large family, (then removed to Manchester,) with the 
but in the cave were found various hiding-places, con- 


further trial of most precarious health, These circumstances are only no 
tioned as illustrative of the energy of her mind, which, under the pressure ¢ 
so many of the grave cares of life, could yet find time to dream dreams of te 
rary distinction, and, in the course of a very few years, to convert those viens 


An extract from a private letter which has fallen into mm 


session, dated a short time before she left England, gives us an opporton! 
referring to the progress of her mind in her own words 
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1834. 


fhe Albion. 








« The passion for literary distinction cousumed me from nine years old. I} 
had no advantages—great obstacles—and now, when from disgust I cannot write | 
aline to please myself, I look back with regret to the days when facility and | 
aodacity went hand in hand. I wish in vain for the simplicity that neither | 
dreaded criticism nor knew fear. Intense labour has, in some measure, supplied | 
the deficiencies of early idleness and common-place instruction ; intercourse | 
with those who were once distant and bright as the stars, has become a thing of 

rse; I have not been unsuccessful in my own career. But the period of | 
timidity and of sadness is come now, and with my foot on the threshold of a new 
life and a new world, 
* I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away this life of care.’” | 

It was at an early period of her life that she ventured to address a letter to 
Wordsworth, full of the impatient longings of an ardent and questioning mind 
_it is sufficient proof of its reception to state, that this led to a correspondence, 
and thence to a permanent friendship. She was also materially assisted in the 
development of her talents, and bringing their fruits before the public, by the | 
advice and active kindness of Mr. Alaric Watts, at that time resident in Man- | 
chester; an obligation which she was always ready gratefully to acknowledge. | 

Her first work, we believe, was entitled * Phantasmagoria, or Essays on Life 
and Literature,’ which was well received by the public. This was followed by 
ner ‘ Letters to the Young,’ written soon after a severe iliness; her * Lays for 
Leisure Hours,’ and, lastly, her ‘ Three Histories,’ all of which have been de- 
servedly popular. But many of her best writings are, unfortunately, scattered 
abroad. She contributed some of their brightest articles to the Annuals during 
the season of their prosperity : of these we mention at randum— The Boor of 
the Brocken,’ in the ‘ Forget-Me-Not ;’ ‘The Hero of the Coliseum,’.in the | 
‘Amulet ;’ and the ‘ Lovers’ Quarrel,’ in the ‘ Literary Souvenir.’ Many of her 
poems, too, dispersed in different periodicals, deserve to be collected ; in par- 
ticular, ‘The Lost Spirit,’ and the * Phantom King,’ written on the death of | 
George the Fourth. During the years 1831 and 1832 she contributed many de- | 
lightful papers to our own columns, and we need not remind our readers that | 
‘The Oceanides,’ perhaps her last literary labours, appeared there. 

But we think that all these, excellent as they were, are only indications of | 
what she might and would have achieved, had further length of days been per- | 
mitted to her; that such was her own opinion may be gathered from further 
passages in the same letter from which we have already quoted. 

“T can bare blame if seriously given, and accompanied by that general jus- 
tice which I feel due to me; banter is that which I cannot bear, and the preva- 
lence of which in passing criticism, and the dread of which in my own person, 
greatly contributes to my determination of letting many years elapse before | | 
write another book. * * * * } 

Unfortunately, I was twenty-one before I became a reader, and I became a | 
writer almost as soon; it is the ruin of all the young talent of the day, that 
reading and writing are simultaneous. We do not educate ourselves for literary , 
enterprize. Some never awake to the consciousness of the better things neg- 
lected; and if one like myself is at last seized upon by a blended passion for 
knowledge and for truth, he has probably committed himself by a series of 
jejune efforts—the standard of inferiority is erected, and the curse of mere 
cleverness clings to his name. I would gladly burn a/most every thing I ever | 
wrote, if so be that I might start now with a mind that has seen, read, thought, 
and suffered, somewhat at least approaching to a preparation. Alas! alas! we 
all sacrifice the palm-tree to obtain the temporary draught of wine! We slay 
the camel that would bear ua through the desert, because we wil! not endure a | 
momentary thirst. 

** Thave done nothing to live, and what I have yet done must pass away with 
a thousand other blossoms, the growth, the beauty, the oblivion of a day. The 
powers which I feel, and of which I have given promise, may mature—may 
stamp thernselves in act; but the spirit of despondency is strong upon the future 
exile, and I fear they never will— 

‘T feel the long grass growing o'er my heart.’ 

“My ‘ Three Histories’ has most of myself in them, but they are fragmenta- 
ry. Public report has fastened the ‘ Julia’ upon me; the childhood, the opening 
years, and many of the after opinions are correct; but all else is fabulous. 

“In the best of every thing I have done, you will find one leading idea— 
Death : all thoughts, all images, all contrasts of thoughts and images, are de- 
rived from living much in the valley of that shadow; from having learned life 
rather in the vicissitudes of man than woman, from the mind being Hebraic 
My poetry, except some half dozen pieces, may be consigned to oblivion ; but 
in all you would find the sober hue, which, to my mind's eye, blends equally with 
the golden glow of sunset and the bright green of spring—and is seen equally 
in the ‘ temple of delight’ as in the tomb of decay and separation. I am melan- 
choly by nature, cheerful on principle.” 

We can add little to these interesting confessions of one whose sincerity | 
could well be relied upon. In conversation, Mrs. Fietcher was brilliant and | 
eloquent ; she was active in serving others as well as herself—and we feel, as 
we record her untimely death, that a friend has been taken away from us, as 
well as a bright ornament from the female literature of this country."—J nndon | 
Atheneum. 


le a 
Sunimary. | 
Lord Brudenell was bitten on the leg last week by a ferocious dog, while riding | 
in Hyde Park. His Lordship immediately obtained surgical assistance and had | 
the part cut out, and he is now fast recovering from the wound. 
Lord Arundel died on the 21st ult. at Rome, ten days after his arrival in that | 
city, of a bilious fever. His Lordship, who was in his 48th year, was the tenth 
Baron Arundel of Wardour, and brother-in-law to the Duke of Buckingham, 
having married Lady M.A. G N. Temple, only daughter of the first Marqvess | 
of Buckingham. His Lordship is succeeded in his honours by bis next brother, | 


the Hon. H. B. Arundel. | 


On Thursday Viscount Mahon, only son of Earl Stanhope, was united to Emily, | drunkenness would be diminished by the dilution of gin, and the water improved 
| by the infusion of spirit. 


daughter of Major-Gen. Sir Edward Kerrison, Bart., M.P 
Sir Peter Laurie and his family are about to pay a visit to Naples. 


Almack's —The l|ast ball but two for the present season took place on Wed- 
nesday, and the grand saloon presented a very brilliant assembly, but the number 


| the receipts have exceeded those of the corresponding period £414,205. In the 
| €xcise, on the other hand, there has been an increase on the year of £353,000, 


| partments the revenue is also improving ; but there is adecrease on the assess- 


| Sheerness oh 


| man stole his coat and waistcoat, in the pocket of which was a valuable watch 


269 





nomerons evolutions that were performed drew forth the universal satisfaction | on the 29th wit. A petit 
6 Petition that ha: 
of bis Grace, his Lordship, and the whole retinve of military officers. After | Represe : 


the Review coneladed, the Co! 
great praise for their excellent military performances. The Park, from the fine- 
ness of the day, was crowded by fashionable and elegantly-dressed ladies, who 
appeared highly gratified at the brilliant military spectacle 

A lump of silver has been obtained in the mines of Koningsburg which 1s 
perhaps the largest ever seen. It weighed 7 1-2 cwt., and is estimated at the 
value of 13,000 specie dollars. 

Revenue of Great Briam.—The quarterly account of the revenue is rather a 
favourable one ; under the bead of Customs there is a decrease on the year as 
compared with the preceding one of £115,770; but in the quarter, just ended, 





and an increase on the quarter of £151,000. In the Stamp and Post Office de- 
ed taxes upon the year to the amount of £121,000. The net increase on the 
year is £390,236, and upon the quarter £350,952. 

Owen Swift, the pugilist, who killed Anthony Noon, in a prize fight, at An- 
dover, om the 24th June, was tried at Winchester, before Mr. Justice Pattison, 
on the 12th ult. The Jury returned a verdict of guilty against bim, but strong- 
ly recommended him to mercy on account of his extreme forbearance during 
the contest. He was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

It is said of the eloquence of the Earl of atham, that “his voice, even 
when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches ; when he strain- 
ed it to ite full strength, the sound rose like the swell of the organ of a great 
cathedral, shook the House with its peal, and was heard through lobbies and 
eva to the Court of Requests and the precincts of Westminster 

ail. 

The Character of Deism.—Such is the effect of Deism, that it withers the 
charm of every earthly blessing, reducing it to the mere level of a degraded 
animal gratification, and leaves to feed upon it like the beasts that perish, with- 
out a thought that rises above the dust or that points beyond che grave. Where, 
then, is the balm which we may apply with effect # our wounded hearts in the 
days of trouble and adversity, when we have rejected the aid of our Almighty 
Physician? But though all the troubles of life overtake us, give us but the 
privilege with contrite hearts to cast ourselves below the cross of our Re- 
deemer, and pillow our heads on the bosom of Omnipotence, and we shall rise 
superior to all affliction, and rejoice in tribulation.—From sermons, just pub- 
lished, by the Ettrick Shepherd. ’ 

Beau Nash.—This “ King of Bath,” who is to figure as the hero of Douglas 
Jerrold’s new comedy, in preparation at the Haymarket theatre, has had an 
illustrious biographer—no less, it is said, than Oliver Goldsmith, although 
“ Goldy” never avowed any authorship. The book is, we believe, somewhat 
searce ; hence a brief notice of some of the peculiarities of Beau Nash may 
not be unacceptable to our play-going readers, as well as to our courtly and 
fashionable friends. By the exertions of Beau Nash, the city of Bath was 
raised from comparative insignificance to importance. He founded the Pump 
room, and Assembly House ; and the grateful corporation erected bis statue be- 
tween the busts of Newton and Pope; on which occasion, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote the following Epigram :— 

The statue plac’d the Busts between, 

Adds to the satire’s strength ; 

Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

} But folly at full length. 

Nash was, however, a mixed character of vanity and goodness—of arrogance 
and philanthropy. He ruled with an iron sceptre ; interdicting the custom of 
wearing swords, to prevent sudden brawls, in his kingdom; and he absolutely 
wrote a play for Punch against the slovens of Bath. He was known, on a bail 
night, to strip the Duchess of Queensborough of her white apron. At that 
tine Powell, who is so frequently mentioned in the Tuller and Spectator, flourish- 
ed with his puppets, to the almost total neglect of the theatre : it was Powell's 
aid that was called in by Beau Nash to play his satire against riding-boots and 
white aprons! Musicians, poetasters, cooks, nay even highwaymen sought 
Nash for their friend and patron. One Jack Baxter, a notorious black-leg and 
offender from Taunton gaol, dedicated his autobiography, to “bis honour.” The 
King of Bath's equipage fully accorded with his dignity : he appeared in an ele- 
gant chariot, drawn by six beautiful greys, with footmen and French horns. Nash 
always wore a white hat, alleging that he did so to prevent its being stolen. It 
is reported of him that whilst playing at pig@et, and overhearing a man exclaim 
—‘ Heavens! how happy would all that money make me,” Nash, who won 
the stake, put it into the man’s hand, crying—“ Be happy!" Princes and Lords 
made presents to Nash ; though he died comparatively neglected in 1761, aged 
eighty-eight. He had a public funeral; and his qualities, good and bad, were 
recorded in English and in Latin by Doctors Oliver and King. 

We learn from Switzerland that a grand musical festival recently took place 
at Sulgen, the number of performers, vocal and instrumental, exceeding 1000. 


- -r--tetare attractad by thi . 
Hortense and Prince Lucien nepartee interesting meeting, were the Queen 


Accounts from Demarara state that the Commissioners appointed for that 
colony, under the Slavery Abolition Act, for ascertaining the average prices at 
which slaves were sold, from the Ist of January, 1823, to the 31st of December, 
1830, had reported the price at £116. 

As Captain Lindsey was bathing on Wednesday in the Serpentine River, a 
and gold chain. If he had kept a watch, no body could have stolen the chain.— 
John Bull. 

Gin and Water Committees —Two committees of the House of Commons 
are, at present, sitting ; one on drunkenness, and one on the supply of water. A 
correspondent suggests, that by the union of both these committees, and the 
mixing up of the subjects of the inquiries, a double benefit might be effected,— 


Postage on Newspapers.—The following are the Resolutions of the House of 
Commons as they appear in the journals of the House.—* 1. That a duty of 
postage of two pence be charged on every newspaper sent by the general Post 


fur conveyance by packet boats to any foreign port; and that a duty of two 
pence be charged on every foreign newspaper sent by the general Post in the 
| United Kingdom.—2. That the Postmaster-General be authorised to forward by 
| the post certain unstamped publications, on payment of such a sum of money 
las may from time to time be agreed upon for the conveyance of the same.” 
We understand that the reigning houses of Italy connected with the Spanish 
Bourbons, have entered into a protest against the succession of the female line 
in Spain, and that the Duke of Lucca is charged to present it to the Emperor 


of visitors was less than on many preceding occasions. Dancing commenced 
at 11 o'clock, to Collinett’s full band, and continued with great animation till be- 
tweer. four and five. 

Inthe year 1669 a rich Russian widow, named Maria Tcherikoff gave her 
daughter in marriage tothe Stolonick Cheremeteff. In addition to several estates, 
aresidence in Moscow, and upwards of 250 peasants’ houses, situated in different 
provinces of Russia, the young lady received as her portion eight images of our 
Saviour, the Virgin, and St. Nicolas, enshrined in silver and gold, and set with ; : 
diamonds and ralek, numerous crosses set with precious stones, and necklaces | of Austria, and to request his opinion and mediation, : 
of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and pearls. Head-dresses adorned with precious | _ Major-General Pilkington's death makes a vacancy in the post of Colonel- 
stones ; ear-rings of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and gold chains and crosses | Commandant of Engineers, which, it is said, will be filled by Sir Frederick Mul- 
set with diamonds. Robes of velvet, satin, and taffety, trimmed with sable, or | caster. 
rice lace, and ornamented with diamonds and gold buttons. Variousutensilsfor| A Real Strike. —A terrible battle took place at Ghent between two parties of 
the toilette, of solid gold, or silver gilt, shoes and boots of satin and velvet, | women, amounting to nearly 150, some days ago. The contest arose from one 
richly embroidered in guld. A large bed, with hangings of red damask flowered | party wishing to force the other into a combination to cease working. Innu- 
with gold, and edged with costly sable. Another smaller bed, hung with yellow | merable caps and bonnets were torn in rags, several ears were pulled off, and 
damask, with a coverlet of rich Persian satin. It is a curious fact that the | handfuls of hair were seen floating away in the breeze. 
wealthy widow Maria Tcherikoff could neither read nor write. Her brother) 4 Side Boxer.—One evening, during a performance at Norwich, all the au- 
signed the marriage contract for her. dience (save one) were intent upon Madame Vestris repeating the ballad of 

On the 29th, ult., at Kissengen, his Serene Highness Prince Frederick of | * Pray Goody.” ‘The dissenter was one of the male gender, and possessing 
Saxe Altenbourg, third son of the reigning Duke, and brother to the Queen of | lungs of Mammothian vociferation, his ~ No! no!" and “Off! off!” were 
Bavaria, was affianced to the Lady Mary Talbot, eldest daughter of the Ear! of | very great nuisances to the songstress and her supporters. At length the “ ayes,” 
Shrewsbury ; on which occasion her Ladyship was raised to the dignity of a| had it. The lady advanced to the foot-lights, the band struck up, and the song 
Princess, by the King of Bavaria, with the title of Princess Talbot. | proceeded, till she reached the lines— =— 

The remains of the late Countess of Antrim were on Monday removed from | ** Remember when the judgment’s weak, 
the family residence, Park lane, for interment at St. James's Chapel. The) The prejudice is strong. 
procession was attended by the carriages of the Marquesses of Londonderry When turning to the side box, within which sat her uproarious opponent, she 
and Downsbire, the Bishop of Derry, and numerous noblemen and friends of | paused, and dropped bun a cartsey. The applause was tremendous, and the 
the deceased. | stentor kept the peace for the rest of the evening. 

Palmer's Pocket Toilets.—This ingenious little novelty will be found particu- | _ One hundred and thirty thousand pounds have been allotted to the Queen of 
larly useful at this season of the year, when the beau-monde are preparing for their | Portugal's fleet, as the value of the Miguelite ships captured in the gallant action 
departure from town. Although so portable as to be carried in a reticule, yet | of the 5th of July 1833; of which the Admiral receives one-eighth, equal to 
It possesses sufficient convenience to effect the toilet in the most perfect | £16,000; captains and commanders, about £2,000 each ; lieutenants, £800 ; 





manner. 
A grand dinner was given to Admiral Napier,on Tuesday, at the Assembly 


surgeons, &c. £500; midshipmen, &e. £300; sailors. £200. Besides the 
above, the officers and men of the Queen's fleet are promised a share of captured 
merchant vessele—to the Admiral, £4,000 ; to lieutenants, £200, and to the 





rooms, Portsmouth. The gallant Admiral will start immediately for Portugal, 4 
and on his return, has signified his intention, in the event of a vacancy occur- others in like proportion — Naval and Miltary Gazette 
ring in the representation of Portsmouth, to enter the lists for the honour of | The newly-married lady of the Hon. and Gallant Member for Westminster, 
representing that town in Parliament, which has long been his fervent am- Colonel Evans, is said to possess an unincumbered income of £4,000 per an- 
dition. nom, with an elegant mansion in Bryanston square. The lady was a widow 

Grand Review of the Grenadier Guards.—On Saturday last, a Review of the with three or four children. 
three battalions of Grenadier Guards took place, in Hyde Park, before the Duke | Signs of the Tumes.—Three newspapers have given up the ghost in this county 
of Wellington, Lord Hill, and a numerous staff of General and Field Officers. | within the last week. The Wakefield and Haufaz Journal, formerly a respectable 
At ten o'clock the first battalions of the lst Regiment of Grenadier Guards, | Whig paper, but latterly of Radical Politics, expired yesterday week, after a 
under the command of Lord Saltoun, marched from the ‘Tower, and arrived on | lingering illness, aged 34. The Sheffield Courant, originally a bigh Tory, and 





s been presented to the Belgian Chamber of 
ntatives by the merchants and shipowners of Antwerp gives another 


Is of the battalions, officers, and men, received | proof of the fatal consequences arising from the separation from Holland Under 


the Government of the King of the Netherlands “ the port of Antwer 

. p had 120 
ships ; now it bas only 39; and of 78 ships whieh entered that port in 1833 from 
the cousts of France there were only eight onder Belgian colours.” 


’ Londen Money Market, July 15.— There has been considerable activity in the 
Funds to-day. Conaols have gradually improved during the day ; from the open- 
ing price of 92 1-4 to 3-8 for the Account, they have arrived at the closing quo- 
tation of 92 3-4t0 7S. Exchequer Bills have advanced from 50s to 52+ prem 
The Zara Gazetteannounces that in Hungary millions of beetles are devouring 
the crops and the fohage To destroy them, smoke and other means have been 
resorted to, but without success, as these experiments appear rather to make 
them come out of the ground than to exteriminate them. ‘These are evidently 
Hong’ ry beetles. 

War-Ofice, July, i834.—10th Regt. of Light Dragoons: Lt. R. Home, from 
the 13th Let. Drags., to be Lt, y Heneage, who exchs —i3th Do: Lt. D. 
Heneage, from the 10th Lgt. Drags. to be Lt., v. Hume, who exchs.—2d Regt. 
of Foot; Lt. 'T, Meldram to be Capt., without pur., ¥. Maclean, dec.; Eas, H 
Halkett to be Lt., ¥ Meldrum; Gent. Cadet Hew Dalrympie Fanshawe, from 
the Royal Military College, to be Ens., ¥. Halkett.—20th Do: Ens. C. T King 
to be Lt, without purr. v. Watson, prom. in the 57th Ft. ; Ens. D Robertson, 
from h.p. 88th Ft., to be Ens., v. King. 35th Do Staffl-Assist.-Surg. Wm. 
Milne to be Assist.-Surg., v. Hall, who exchs—40th Do: Ene. J. Todd to be 
Lt., without par.,¥. Elis, prom. in the 62d Ft.; Gent. Cadet GR Stevenson 
from the Royal Military College, to be Ens., v. Todd. —43d Do: Ens. Lord W. 
Beresford to be Lt., by pur., v. Alderson, who rete, ; J.©, Coote, Gent., wo be 
Ens., by pur., ¥. Lord W. Beresford. —S7h Do LA. W. Watson, from the 20th 
It., to be Capt, without pur., v. Donelean, dec.—59th Do: Capt. D. Gordon to 
be Major, by per., ¥. Waring; who rets.; Lt. A. Hartford to be Capt., by pur, 
v. Gordon; Eas. T. Smith tube Lt., by pur. v. Hartford; E. B Napier, Gent, 
to be Eos., ty pur., v. Smith —6lst Do. Major Charles Forbes, from h Pp 
unattached, to be Major v. Pringle Taylor, who exchs., rec. the difference — 
62d Fc: Lt. J. Ellis, from the 40th Ft, to be Capt. without par., v. Keth, dec 
—72d Ft: Capt. Hon. Augustus J. C. Villiers, from bh. p. Unatt, to be Oapt., 
v. T. A. Kemmis, who exche.—74th Ft: Capt. R. L Battersby, from b. p 
78th Ft., to be Capt. v. L. J. H. Alen, who exehs.—2d West India Regt.—T'o 
be Ens's.: Ens. R. MacNab, from hb. p. 32d Ft., v. Macdonald, app. Quarier- 
master 99th Ft; W. T. Bruce, Gent., by par. v. J. D. Macdonald, prom. —Cey- 
lon Regt.: Lt, G. Freitz, to be Capt. without pur., v. Gray, whose prom. bas 
not taken place.—To be First Lts., without pur: @d Lt, J. F. Field, v. Gray, 
dec. 2d Lt. E. Holgate,v Fretz.—To be 2d Lt; Bos. H. C. Bird, from the 
2d West India Regt., v. Holgate.—Hospital Staff.—To be Staff-Asst.-Surgs 
Aset.-Sorg. A. Halliday Hall, from the 35th Ft., v, Milne, who exchs; W. N 
Aitkin, Gent., ¥. Scott, dismissed the service. 

Office of Ordnance, June 30, 1834.— Royal Regt. of Artillery: Gent. Cadet 
G. R. Barker to be Second Lt. v. E. Wilmot, prom —Gent Cadet P. P. Paddy 
to be do, v. Losack, prom. —Gent. Cadet A. T. Phillpotts to be do. v. Fitzmayer, 
prom.—Gent Cadet H.R. E. Wilmot to be do, v. Kennedy prom —Gent Cadet 
J. Olphert, to be do., vy. Sandham, prom.—Gent, Cadet Wm. B. Gardner, to be 
do., v. C, V. Cockburn, prom.—Gent. Cadet P. W. Hewgill to be do., v. K 
Cockburn, prom. 

—~—_ 


Kuperial Parliament, 


DISSOLUTION OF THE CABINET 
House of Lords, July 9 

Earl GREY rose, labouring under great embarrassment, and said he really 
felt quite ashamed [cheers] of the weakness and excess of feeling he had shown 
upon this occasion [loud cheers}; but he trusted that the difficult situation in 
which he was placed would plead his apology. In rising to propose to their 
Lordships to agree to the report which had been just read, he had to state he no 
longer did so as @ Minister of the Crown, bot as an individual Member of Par 
liament, deeply and strongly impressed with a sense of the necessity of passing 
this act, in order to invest the Government, in whatever hands it might be 
placed, with power which he believed to be necessary for the maintenance of 
good order and tranquillity in Ireland. [Hear] He should be unworthy of the 
situation he held in the councils of his Majesty, if he shrunk in this change of 
circumstances as regarded himself, from proposing to their Lordships to proceed 
in this further stage of a bill which he had already stated to be essential and ab- 
solutely necessary for the peace and safety of Ireland. (Hear, hear.] The 
grounds upon which this opinion was founded he had before had opportanities of 
stating to their Lordships. Reflection had confirmed him in that opinion, which 
was painfully wrang from him by a careful and matare consideration of all the 
circumstances connected with the state of Ireland, as they had come before him 
in various public despatches from the Lord Lieutenant, and in communications 
from different quarters. ‘Those documents were on the table of the House, and 
the Tend could nol” SB" adfeTy Wie JN_his mind a sincere and firm conviction 
that the Government must be armed with the extraordinary powbrlh ‘ave but 
sent act. [{Hear, hear] Having gained their Lordships’ assent to this opinion 
on a former occasion, it could not be necessary for him now to add any thing 
further on this part of the subject, more especially as when he introduced the 
measure now before the House, he went into a statement at considerable Jength 
of all the circumstances which he considered material. Bat on this occasion it 
would naturally be expected by their Lordships that he should enter into some 
explanation of the circumstances that had occurred, and which had produced 
the new situation in which he now stood. It could not be necessary for him to 
refer to their Lordships’ recollection of what had recently passed in this House on 
questions put to him, and the answers which he had given. He was asked whe- 
ther, in any communications that had taken place upon this subject with a 
person known for the strong part he took in the affairs of Ireland,—he did not 
wish to use any other terms with respect to that individual, who must be 
sufficiently known to their lordships,—he was asked whether he had been any 
party to those communications’ In answer to this question he then stated, and 
he now repeated, that those communications were not only made without his 
concurrence, [bear, hear,] but without his knowledge. [Cheering] If he had 
been previously apprised of the matter, there was no power or influence which 
he possessed that he would not bave used to prevent them (hear, hear,) well 
knowing, as the event had proved, that communications of sny description, even 
of the slightest nature, could not be safely made in that quarter, (hear, hear,) 
and being strongly impressed with a conviction that it was not for the public 
benefit or the advantage of the Government to make any communication what- 
ever in that quarter. [Loud cheers] What he had next to state to their 
lordships, after having already repeated his opinion of the necessity of this 
measure, was, that from the time his opinion of that necessity was formed on 
the grounds before mentioned, it had never for one moment suffered the slightest 
change or variation. (Hear, heat.) Up to the 234 of Jane he had no reason to 
believe that any doubt was any where entertained on the subject. It was the 
opinion of himself and his colleagues, an opinion formed in consequence of the 
communications which they had received, that the renovation of this act was 
indispensably required. [Hear, hear} He had himeelf instructed the Attorney 
General to frame a bill for its renewal, which bill was now on their lordship's 
table. But on the 23d of Jone a new state of things occorred. It was ex- 
ceedingly painful to him to go into a statement of cireomstances of which 
nothing ought ever to have been heard, but the fault was not his, and if 
by improdence those circumstances had been brought before the public, and had 
produced results such as they had given rise to, it was necessary that he, stand- 
ing there charged with an imperious duty to his Sovereign and the country, and 
responsible for his own character—it was necessary that he should state to their 
lordships in tue clearest manner, and without disguise, every thing that had 
taken place. (Hear, hear] On the 23d of Jone he received from the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland a private and confidential letter (which certainly he would 
never have mentioned out of the Cabinet had be not been obliged to do so by 
the necessity of the circumstances in which be was placed,) which did appear 
to give s new view of the subject, and which be therefore jaid before his col- 
leagues. That letter appeared to bave been produced, not so much by any 
original view entertained by that illustrious person of whom he could not speak 
too highly, and who in this manner as in every other he was sure acted from the 
most conscientious desire to discharge bis public duty. (Hear, hear ] He re- 

|, that the letter in question appeared to have been produced, not #0 moch 
by that illustrious person's original view of the sate of Ireland, as by co 
considerations suggested to him by —— again repested, without his 

Earl Grey's) knowledge or privity (hear, }—certain 

> a the political state of this country than anything else. [Hear, bear} 
He certainly thought that the view suggested to the Lord-Liewtenant was com- 
pletely erroneous. (Hear.) He immediately, witbout the loss of a single 
post, wrote tothe Noble Marquess, desiring him to reconsider the matter, stating 
that such considerations ought nat to be taken into account. Subsequently ad- 
ditional letters passed on the sodject, and the result of the whole correspondence 
undoubtedly was that the Noble Marq did express an opinion, that if it 
would promote the accomplishment of other objects, the omission of the — 
claoses might be resorted to witheut endangering the safety of Ireland, an 








the ground in Hyde Park at half-past twelve o'clock ; the second battalion, from | latterly a Aigh Radical print, expired the same day, after an existence of about 
Portman s*reet barracks, under the command of Colonel D’Oyley, next arrived, | = years. And the Vince of the West Riding, of the lowest Radicalism, publish- 
followed by the third battalion from the Wellington barracks, under the com- ed at Hud-ersfield, breathed its last the preceding Saturday — York paper. 

mand of Colonel Lambert. The Review commenced ai one o'clock The King Leo old, after reviewing the braves Belgcs, took his departure for Paris 
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particularly. if by means of the omission an extension of the term could 
agers eee > pr nn nterthe= the Noble Marquess submitted for conside- 
ration. bat which he did not offer as s recommendation, he certainly felt com- 
pelled to dissent. The question became 4 subject of mach consideration in the 
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- * ; bt never to have been made | that, in making the communication, be should act with great caution, and be | ter.) He was of opinion that the Government were justified in this course ; 
Cabwet. He now came to me aye ee fal for bim to advert to, | careful not to commit himself in making it. The private communications from | the firm belief which they entertained of the measure being better adapted ~ 
known, and which — y (Hear, hear.) It had been already stated, and | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland now alluded to were brought under my consi- restore tranquillity in Ireland, than any which had hitherto engaged the attention 
bet so choice remel be concealed, that there existed conswerable difference | deration in the cabinet the week before last. From these { had been led to be- | of Parliament. [Cheers } 
apa a t in the Cabinet : fut it was ultimately determined that | lieve that the three clauses of the bill particularly objected to, namely, those Mr. O'CONNELL, ia allusion to Mr. Stanley's speech, said he had been 
of opinion on the sa rae on oo in which he had brought it forward, | having reference to political meetings, would nos be considered essential and | pleased to describe his colleagues as thimble-riggers ; now he must be permitted 
the bill showid be — had since received the full and entire concurrence of could be dispensed with, consistently with the preservation of the peace of Ire- | to say, he thought the thimble-riggers were ali on the other side. [Laughter } 
end thet raga the case was clear. A new practice, a novel circum- |land, In that opinion | had the concurrence of Mr. Abercromby, the Attorney | They had all heard of the Derby stakes—at the place where they were to roa 
their Lordships J never before uccurred in the political avnals of the country General, Mr. S. Rice, Mr. Ellice, and Mr. C. Grant; but we found ourselves in | for be had beard uf show-boxes, and races, and blacklegs—in short, he was sim. 
etance which hae Questions had arisen, and disclosures were called for, of what | aminority; the question in the cabinet was decided against us ; and the question | ple enough to believe that the thimble-riggers were among the Derby's 
bow took piece. fidential éompmusicotions between Ministers themselves and \ then being whether we should acquiesce as the minority, or the cabinet should | [Lavgbter.] .* 
passed 10 4 oe ertiaina offices. [Hear, hear.] This was perfectly un- | be broken, we, to prevent the inconveniences of the latter result, acquiesced in = Mr. LAMBERT was at first disinclined ; but the unnatural alliance of M, 
| ptm | on a teal of such donstbetlestions was all that Parliament was en- | the determination of the majority. 1 now again state, that in the state of our in- | Stenley with the Tories had determined him tv alter his line of conduct and yotg 
seperny i ts result founded on sufficient documentary evidence. [Hear.} | formation then on this subject, our determination was right. I felt, I confess, [ | with them. 4 ; ra ; 
apprdy to the circumstances of the communication. He had already | should bave to encounter great difficulty in the conducting of a measure such| Sit Robert PEEL said, Ministers in all their difficulties resorted to the mean, 
He now oe t couimunication was made without bis knowledge or con-| as this through this house; but when I heard what took place within these | vulgar expedient, of putting their hands into the public purse ; a course, in a)i 
See aes tear and that it had been dictated by an extreme imprudence | walls on Thursday night last, and the statements which were then made by Mr. | times and countries, symptomatic of weakness and decay.—He dwelt at grea; 
curre , 











t was hardl ible to imagine, he was compelled to admit. However, 
ocak of that cocimnainstion was that a member of the other House of Par- 
liament baving been put in possession of the facts referred to, did make use of 
them for the purpose of bringing 4 charge against the Government for not pro- 
docing the necessary documents on the subject of the Protection Bill, Far- 
ther, Ministers were charged with a breach of faith, fojlowed by vacillation and 
inconsistency, and the production of private doce ments was called for, contrary 
to all precedent and propriety. The consequence of this was, that his noble 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer—he had his Majesty's permission to state 
these facts, and he would not state more than was absolutely necessary,—the | 
noble lord who conducted the affairs of Government in the House of Commons, | 
and who was one of thaseqnost fully impressed with the opinion entertained by | 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and who felt how much of the ground on which 
this bill had been proposed was swept from under bim—bis noble friend felt, in | 
consequence of what had passed in the House of Commons onthe night before, 
that he could not with satisfaction to himself or the Government, continue in 
the situation which he had hitherto occupied. The consequence was, that yes- 
terday morning be received a letter from the noble lord, containing his resigna- 


Littleton and Mr. O’Connell, I at once found the difficulties were embarrassing | length upon their inconsistency in abandoning the principle of redemption; anq 


‘and insuperable. Upon Monday last, I felt those difficulties were so great that | asserted his entire belief, that notwithstanding all their boasted unanimity, the 


it would be impossible J could with any dignity, or with eredit to myself, after | government was still a divided one.—They are only united in one thing—they 


my present opinions were so far known, conduct this bill through its stages in 
this house, and I therefore wrote to my Lord Grey, begging that he would tender | 
to add, that as far as they are concerned in this explanation, my Right Honour- 
able Friends who voted jp th binet with me have given me their authority to | 
assure the house of their conéBrrence in the opinion I formed on this occasion, 
and to mention these circumstances, as I have done, as their statement also. | 
should be sorry to find that the course I have adopted was not approved by the 
house. If J thought that the large body of higbly respectable gentlemen in 
this house, who have given me their confidence so long, and enabled me, through 
their constant, steady, and handsome support, to maintain an influence and sta- | 


‘tion to which my abilities, I feel, scarcely rendered me competent, found in toy 
| late conduct any thing to blame as inconsistent with the path of duty, or the cha- 
| racter of an honourable man, it would give me, in retiring thus from official life, 


the utmost regret. 1 shall conclude this statement with acquainting the House 


would do any thing, say any thing, to get through the sessivun. 


Mr ELLICE and Mr. LITTLETON also defended the conduct of govern. 


| my resignation to his Majesty, which he was graciously pleased toaccept. Ihave | ment. Mr. Littleton said that Mr. Stanley's ever shifting schemes for Settling 


the tithe question proved him to be the greatest performer of lecerdemain. 

After some further discussion, the committee divided on Mr. Hume's ameng. 
ment—for the amendment, 71; against it, 354; majority against it 283. 

The committee then divided on the original motion—Ayes 235; noes 17} 
majority. ; 

Affairs of Ireland Continued. 
House of Commons, July 7. 

Lord ALTHORP brought up papers relating to the state of Ireland. 

{A very animated debate now took place, and several members spoke wit) 
energy and vehemeuce. } 

Sir R. PEEL said he assented to the vote by which the Coercion Bill was 
carried last session, upon the general conviction and palpable evidence of its ne. 


tion, and having subsequently, in a personal interview with his noble friend, as- | that for the present I continue to hold the office I have hitherto filled, until an- | cessity; but if he now, on the 7th of July, assented to the appointment ofa 


certained that the resolution was final and unalterable, he transmitted the resig- 
nation to his Majesty. It then became necessary for him to consider what he | 
should do, It was long since he bad felt the difficulty of his situation so painful- | 
ly produced, and so moch above any remaining strength or energy that he might 
poesess—it was long since he had entertained a deep wish to retire from office. 
Both his late and his present colleagues knew that his wish, anxiously expressed 
at the close of the last session, was to that effect. (Hear, from the Ministerial 
bench.} They knew that it was hie most earnest desire to withdraw from office, 
not from any wish to shrink from its jaborious duties, but from a sense that bis 
remaining energies, if they were ever equal to it, were no longer sufficient to 
enable him to discharge its duties. He gave up that determination in conse- 
quence of the strong and united representations of his colleagues (hear, hear,] 
who stated that his retirement would not only occasion the immediate dissolu- 

tion of the Govervment, but might also create considerable difficulties in the 


ordinary business of government. 
Mr. LITTLETON—After the statement which has been just made by my no- | 
ble friend, | am sure the House will extend its indulgence to me while I address 


a few observations to it. [Hear, hear.] No individual in this House was ever | 


placed in a more painful situation than] now find myself placed in. 1 have 
committed two errors. I have committed, first the error of having a communi- 
cation with the honorable and jearned gentleman opposite, without the sanction 
of the head of his Majesty’s Government, and I have committed the further 
and greater error in placing confidence in one who has proved himself so ill- 
deserving of it. [{Hear, hear.] I must say, however, that nuthing is easier, after 
such a thing has led to an unfortunate result, than to look back and discover the 
course which it would have been more dignified and wise to follow. [Hear, hear.) 


I am now perfectly aware that the wisest thing formy own character and in- | 


way of. bis Majesty and the country. He met Pariiament therefore at the com- | terests—perhaps the wisest thing for the interests of my friends in the Govern- 
mencement of this session still a minister of the Crown, still anxious to carry | ment, would have been that I should have resigned my office the very first 


into effect those further measures of improvement and reform, which the situa- 
tion of the country required; but not long since an event occurred which pro- 
duced an important division in the Cabinet, and he need not remind the house 
that on that occasion some of the most poweriul members of the Government re- 
tired. He then felt that separation most painfully, on personal as well as public 
grounds; and he still felt most painfully with respect to two of his late col- 
leagues, who were members of their Lordships’ House, Feeling how unable he 
was to continue to discharge the duties of his office, he then made up his mind 
al once to retire; and to state to Parliament and the public that he was willing 
to go on while the Administration continued cnited, but that with such a divi- 
sion in it he felt it impoasible to proceed. ‘That resolution was so decidedly taken, 


that be thought nothing could divert him from it; at length, however, on the rep- | 


resentation of his remaiuing colleagues, and in consequence of an application, 
of which their Lordships might have heard, from a great number of the Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, but, above all, desirous to avoid the difficulties 
in which hie Majesty might have been placed by « dissolution of the Govern- 
ment at that period, and actuated by an anxious desire to carry through the mea- 
sures then in progress, which were so essential to the most important interests 
of the country~-actuated by all these considerations, he was prevailed on to 
abandon the resolution which circumstances had induced him to form, and which 
they appeared to justify. He thought that he should have been perfectly war- 
ranted in maintaining bis resolution. In March last he completed his 70th year, 
and at that period of life, a man, though he might be able to discharge the duties 


of office under ordinary circumstances, yet, considering the present condition | 


of affairs, he felt that the duties imposed on him were too much for his strength, 
and he should therefore be justified in laying claim to retirement. ‘That inten- 


| * 
| moment it was communicated to me that the hopes and sincere belief J had en- 


| tertained that the clanses in question in the Coercion Bill would have been left 
| out, could not possibly be fulfilled. I never in my life shall forget the emo:ion 
| of regret I experienced on receiving that communication ; but having reflected 
| that my resignation upon that point and at such atime, might have powerfully 
| influenced the conduct of others, and probably might produce a dissolution of the 
| present Government, I confess I did not think that 1 was an individual of suffi- 


‘other gentleman be appointed to it, and shall conduct as usual in this place, the | committee, it would be necessary, if the committee was to fulfil the purposes for 


which it was chosen, to examine witnesses from Jreland to elicit the truth of the 
information which the papers offered by the Noble Lord contained, and to cop- 
sent to that inquiry on the 7th of July would be tantamount to the rejection of 
the measure for which those papers formed the ground-work. He believed that 
some such measure was necessary,—[hear, hear]—and he could not consent to 
an amendment which was equivalent to a declaration that it was not called for : 
but, at the same tume, he thought that the period of the session at which that 
measure was to be brought forward was not the time at which it should have been 
introduced. [Cheers.] He admitted that the Government ought to have fur- 
nished the Hon. Member, and those who acted with him, with an explanation of 
the transactions in which they had been mutually engaged ; but the explanations 
which he (Sir R. Peel) required from Government were explanations of a dif- 
ferent character. What he demanded from his Majesty's Ministers was, that 
they should acquaint the House with the opinions of those who formed the 
executive of Ireland. (Hear, hear.] He wanted information on this point. He 
had in his own mind no doubt that Lord Wellesley was as anxious in his desires, 
as be was unwearied in his efforts, to assert the supremacy of the law; he had 
uo doubt that he wished to preserve the measure to which reference had been 
made in the whole of its integrity. The following expressions were contained 
inthe despatch of Lord Wellesley, dated April 15, 1834:—* These distarb- 
ances have been, in every instance, excited and inflamed by the combined project 





| cient importance to justify me in taking a step that might lead to such conse- 
quences. [Hear, hear.] I will candidly acknowledge that 1 bad not sufficient 
| courage to take a step that might produce that risk.—[Loud cheers.] I there- 
| fore resolved to do that which I hope was not dishonourable. [Cheers.] Ire 
solved to compromise my opinion on this point, albeit that opinion was a@ strong 
| and decided one, and to abstain from taking a line of conduct that might injure 
| a Government, of the principles of which, I in the main most cordially approved, 
| (Hear, hear.] My Noble Friend has observed that it was only on Thursday last 
| he was aware of the full extent to which I had gone in my communication to the 
| Hon. and Learned Gentleman opposite. I admit that I ought to have commu- 
nieated to ny Noble Friend what bad passed on that occasion. But be it borne 
| in mind that so full and so entire was the conviction in my mind, not merely 
| that the conversation which hadgaken place between the Hon and Learned 
| Gentleman and myself would go no further, but that the clauses in question were 
| sure to be abandoned, that the importance of doing any thing more than merely 
‘to inform my Noble Friend that a conversation of the kind had taken place had 
never once been present to my mind. {Hear, hear,] I shall not detain the 
House further than to express my desire—my most earnest auxiety—that the 
| House may feel that in the course which I have upfortunately taken I have been 


tion, however, for the reasons stated, he bad abandoned. The places of those | actuated by no other desire than to produce the peace of a country—[Cheers, 


who left the Administration were filled up, and he was in hopes that they 
should have gone vu at least till the measures then before _Parlignitea “Hils 
coinpleted. Then came this. vied the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Matiig member of Government in the Commons, the individual on whom his 
whole confidence rested, whom he considered as his right arm, and without 


whose assistance he felt it impossible for the Government to goon. Former | 


breaches had considerably weakened the Government; this new breach placed 
it ina situation in which he could not well hope to retain his place at its head, 
with any view to serve the Crown or the country effectually, or to any useful 
purpose. On receiving his Noble Friend's resignation, theretore, he saw no al- 


ce t ish Members]—which has ever, since my earliest entrane- 
especially from the Irish Membere}—which ha sy wipathies—t Ureat cheering }— 


Ae (Ot which, be it borne in mind, I was at the time in some degree responsi- 
| ble. [Loud cheers.] 
Mr. O'CONNELL said that the statements which had been just made, had 
| been received by the House in the manner that the candid statement of an hon. 
gentleman ought—[hear]—and if any person was to blame for the course which 
the right honourable gentleman had taken—a course dictated by his desire to 
| obtain tranquillity for his (Mr. O'Connell's) unfortunate country—if any person, 
| he repeated, was to blame, he (Mr. O'Connell) would infinitely prefer that a dou- 
ble share of the blame should be thrown upon him, than that any should be cast 


ternative, but felt impelled by irresistible necessity to tender his own to his Ma- | on the right hon. gentleman. He was now convinced, indeed it was impossible 


jesty at the same time. Those resignations had been accepted by his Majesty, 


and he now stood there discharging the duties of office only till such time as his | 


Majesty could supply his place. His Lordship then went into a defence of his 


| that he should not be, that the right hon. gentleman had acted with the most 
perfect good faith towards him, and that the right hon. gentleman entertained 
at the time an honest and sincere conviction of the truth of every word that drop- 


foreign and domestic policy, claiming credit for keeping peace abroad and tran- | ped from him. [Hear.] Indeed, he considered the right hon. gentleman utterly 


quillity at home, of course not forgetting to enumerate the various acts of re- 


incapable of any thing else. He was deeply convinced that the right hon. gen- 


form and concessions to the popular party,—and concluded by justifying the | tleman and the noble lord were perfectly right in deeming the renewal of the 


appointment of his own numerous relations to various offices of trust, power | clauses of tne Coercion Bill that had teen alluded to as utterly unnecessary | 


and profit. He would remain in office until a successur was appointed, and | for preserving the peace of Ireland. fe did not rise to vindicate hirmself. If 
said he might have much to account for to their Lordships and the country with | there was blame to be cast upon any individual, he would be content to receive 


respect to the ability with which he had discharged his duty ; but he trusted he | a double share of it. 
should stand excused in their opinion for any depurture from the principles which | nance of an administration upon liberal principles, such as those professed by | 
he had professed, or for any deviation from that conduct which became a man of | the four Cabinet Ministers who had been alluded to. They had his (Mr. O'Con- | 


He was as anxious as any man could be for the mainte- 


honour [General cheering ] Whilst he had health and strength left him, be | nell's) entire confidence, and he believed that they had the confidence of the 


should continue to attend in his place in Parliament as an individual peer, and country. [Loud cheers.] Ile thought that the strongest adiministi 
10 assist in promoting those views which he conceived to be the best forthe gene- | ever was formed in this country could be formed upon the principles w 


ral interests of the country. The Noble Earl concluded amid general cheering. 
The Duke of WELLINGTON contended that the party who made the 


ation that 


hich those 
Ministers entertained. in conjunction with colleagues who would combine with 
them in the same sentiments, and who would give to the country the full benefit 


communication alluded to by the Noble Earl ought never to have been admitted | and advantage of that measure of reform with which their names would be 
to his Majesty's service. He was satisfied that his Right Honourable Friend, | eternally associated. He begged to withdraw his motion. 


the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was fully justified in every part of the busi- 
ness. The statement he had made to the Noble Ear! at the head of the govern- | 
ment, respecting the olteration in the Cuercion Bill, was, that if such and such | 


was the state of Ireland, then t'\e court-martial clause might be dispensed with. 
The Noble Duke then entered into a long exposition of the domestic and foreign 


policy of the late government, and denied that those benefits had resulted from | 


it of which Earl Grey had spoken 
The LORD CHANCELLOR deprecated the remarks of the Noble Duke. 
and defended the late Prime Minister. For himself, it should never be said of 


hit (the Lord Chancellor) that he should be the man, at whatever hazard, who 


would not stand by his sovereign and the country, in whose service he had been 
for three years and a half. He had ten‘ered no resignation [Some laughter. } 


Noble Lords might laugh ; but he would ask, was there any thing so very merry 
in the present situation of ministers to cause laughier! Probably the Noble | 
Lords so indulging themselves would have ne objection to take part in the new | 


administration ; no, they knew better, or at least if they did not, he (the Lord 
Chancellor) did ; for he declared that nothing but an imperative sense of daty 


could have induced him to remain in office a single hour after the resignation of 
his Noble F rieud. With respect to another retirement, viz., that of the Noble 
Lord the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was of Opinion that there was no 


occasion for such resignation, and so much the more did he regret it. 
The report was then brought up, and the House adjourned. 


; House of Commons, July 9. 
MINISTERIAL EXPLANATIONS. 


Lord ALTHORP rose and entered into an explanation of the cireumstances 
which had led to his resignation. He said, when the bill for the renewal of the 


[Here end the explanations.) 
House of Commons, July 5. 
IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
|_ [We here resume from our last number the proceedings in Parliament on the 
Irish question. } 
| The House resolved itself into a Committee on the Church Temporalities 
| Bill, on the motion of Mr. Littleton, who proposed to insert a resolution, pre- 
paratory to going into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill_—this resolution being 
necessary, in order tu enable him to carry his proposed alteration in that bill into 
effect. He went into some explanation of his plan; and read a table, from 
which it appeared, that land was valued at twenty eight years’ purchase, the 
bonus to the tithe-payers,who took upon themselves the rent-charge voluntarily, 
| would be twenty-one and a half per cent,—where the land was valued at twenty- 
five years’ purchase, the bonus would be thirty-five per cent,—and where twenty 
years’ purchase was the value, the tithe-payer would have a bonus of forty-four 
percent 
Mr. STANLEY objected to the resolution as the first step of a system of 
| plunder about to be commenced on property [Luad cheers.] It was plunder 
without assuming the boldness of plunder, having all the meanness without the 
dexterity of a common shoplifter. [Hear, hear.}] He never saw any thing this 
conduct so tesembied, as the tricks of a certain class who frequented fairs and 
| tace-grounds, whose tools of trade were a board on three legs, four or five thim- 
bles, and a pea, [loud laughter,] whose game consisted in a sort of juggle, hiding 
| the pea, and asking the dupes, * Is it here, is it here, is it there!” tbe only re- 
sult of all which was, that the person who was thus addressed, was sure to lose 


There was his Right Hon. Friend with his pocket, the Church pocket, the State | 


for the abolition of tithes, and the destruction of the union with Great Britain 

I cannot employ words of sufficient strength to express my solicitude that his 
Majesty’s Government should fix the deepest attention on the intimate connexion, 
marked by the strongest characters, in all these transactions between the system 
of agitation and its inevitable consequence, the system of combination, leading 
to violence and outrage ; they are inseparably cause and effect. Nor can J, after 
the most attentive consideration of the dreadful scenes under my view, by any 
effort of my understanding, separate one from the other in that unbroken chain 

of indissoluble connexion.” Was not language of this kind calculated to give 
an insight into the feelings which influenced Lord Wellesiey’s opinions—was 
not his declaration that agitation and predial violence were inseparably connected, 
in itself a proof that no bill would satisfy him but one that would enable him to 
vindicate the majesty of the law, and extend its protection over the peaceable 
and well-disposed portion of the community? Was it not enough for any one 
who knew the force of the English language, (and Lord Wellesley was a great 
master of it,) to pronounce without hesitation that the man who penned those 
seutences must have been earnest, most earnest in his wishes to have that mea- 
sure renewed? He would beg to observe further, that Lord Wellesley did not act 
upon merely his own views and opinions. He wrote to the inspectors of police 
on the subject, and they were ali unanimous in favour of a renewal of the Coer- 
cion Act. {Oh,oh! from one or two Irish Members.] Yes, they were all 
-«wimous in their opinion, and Lord Weilesley in his despatch of the 
13th of April thus spoke of their sentiments :—“It is superfluous for me to 
add my entire approbation of the opinions which they have expressed, and 
my most anxious desire that the act may be renewed.” He (Sir R. Peel) 
knew something of Lord Wellesley ; he had the honour and satisfaction of 
having been connected with him in the course of bis public services, as, when 
Lord Wellesley was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, he (Sir R. Peel) had filled the 
office of Irish Secretary. No one, therefore, had better means of judging how 
far Lord Wesllesley was likely to change his mind with such astonishing 
versatility, without strong facts at least to produce this conversion of sentimeut, 
and he for one could not believe that, of all men in the world, Lord Wellesley, 
so celebrated for his decision and energy, should on the 18th of June so directly 
contradict all that he had before stated. Other men might do so; but Lord Wel- 
| lesley ‘—it was absurd to think that the man who during his Government in India 
| had shown so much vigour and energy, should in the closing scenes of life exhibit 
| such indecision and vacillation of mind. [Hear, bear.] The reputation of Lord 
| Wellesley demanded that the House should know why this measure should in its 
| proposed shape be forced upon him, and we hada right to know, for the public 











interests, how it was that he who spoke of the inseparable connexion between 
| predial violence and political agitation on the 15th of April was content to act 
| under the bill which was to be brought in for the nominal repression of these 
disturbances. The Noble Marquess had stated his desire, his most anxious 
desire, that this bili should be renewed; what wasthere to prevent his Majesty's 
| Government from givingthe House the information on which they had determined 
|toact? ‘This of itse!f was enough to paralyze the energies of any Government. 
| Good God? he was surprised, and not'one word in abatement of the indignation 
| he felt should the Hon. Gentleman bear from him, when he compared the 
| language which had been put into the King’s mouth with the present acts of the 
| Ministry. It was impossible not to see that that language had been directed 
against the Hon. and Learned Gentleman, particalarly when the last clause of 
| that speech was attentively considered, The Government—his Majesty's 
Ministers, advised their Sorereign to do this; he (Sir R. Peel) thought that it 
| was an undignified proceeding [hear, hear,] and calculated unduly to raise an 
| individual in the scale of importance. But what must those to whom his Majesty 
made such an affecting appeal—what must the “ Joyal and well-affected” think 
| when they found the object of Royal reprobation [loud cheering} selected by 
Ministers on the 20th of June as the chanoel of confidential communication 
| (deafening and prolonged cheering ]}—that he had been selected by Ministers a8 
| the channel of confidential communication! What would they say when they 
| discovered that the opinions of an individual high in office had been disclosed to 
| bim with a reference to the very act which was proposed to be renewed, and 
| that these representations were made with a view to his support? What when 
| they found that the sentiments of the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland were declared 
| to be in concurrence with his own! He put it to the Right Hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Littleton), whether any one conversant with the affairs of Ireland, or the 
| affairs of any other country, could ever hope to insure by such intrigues the 
| respect and co-operation of the * loyal and well-affected” subjects of the empire’ 
[Great cheering } 

Mr. LITTLETON observed, that having already felt himself compelled to 
| admit the full extent of his indiscretion, he was relieved from the necessity of 
| noticing the greater portion of what had fallen from his Right Hon. Friend. 
| The Right Hon. Baronet had calied for information on the subject of the Lord 
Lieutenant's sentiments with respect to the renewal of thisact. He (Mr. Lit- 
| tleton) could only assure the House and the Right Hon. Baronet that the 
opinions of Lord Wellesley were the same now as they were on the 15th of 
April. He allowed that he did, and he hoped he was committing no imprudence 


in making this admission, subsequently to the receipt of that despatch, as the 
| confidential friend as well as the official adviser of the Lord Lieutenant, write 
to Lord Wellesley to inquire whether his opinion was firmly fixed in favour of 


measures of coercion was agiiated im the cabinet, I felt that it would be the doty of pocket, and shifting one from the other, asking, ‘Is what you want in this? 
his Majesty's government, on the representation then mace to it, to renew the ex- | No—In this? No;" and so on till he took up, like these wandering frequenters 
isting coercion bill, without the court-martial clause. I came tothat determination, | of fairs, all the thimbles and showed that what they had been PS ay had the continuation of the three cl s which hibited publ > acom- 
jointly with others of my colleagues, with coasiderable reluctance, and nothing | been appropriated or vanished {Loud cheering.) ' . mi be en pes are " ' “~ ph ger which ~~ - | a 7 eed Oval ing 
should have induced me to adopt that course short of an absolute and apparent | Lord ALTHORP was not astor ished at the effect which the speech of his - ome en . a. a ere seeaht wa : - a a ed aa etten in the 
necessity, Afterwards, in consequence of communications with Lord Welles- | Right Hon. Friend had produced. It had confirmed all his anticipat om. than nll ~ tt ante “ Ane 7 ry . boul j bh oh ~ had beens a a [Hear 
ley, the subject was again brought under the consideration of the government te ee ‘ 


; up } ° » bh y 
with whatever grace he had appeared on the treasury bench, he would appear to| hear.] 
here. It wae at this time that,in conversation with Mr. Littleton, when my | infinitely greater as an oppositior Member. [Laughter ict vy : SHIEI l } Liol rent! ! d th 
Risht Hee ble F d that it } veto, Ws 4h 3 t OF lember ghter andcheers.] He was, Mr. SHIEL denied that the Right Hon. Gentleman bad fairly stated the 
tight Henourable riend etated that it was his Opinion it would be well toac- | therefore, not surprised when he heard his Right Hon. Friend bandyine he ter rs the Riek: Bar . ™ the Lord Liew- 
quaint Mr. O'Connel h the fact that this Seni hoolift i : + n. F riehe Dandying the terms | question of the Right Hon. Baronet. The question was,did the Lord Lied 
1 well with the fac iS Measure was not decided upon by | shoplifters, petty-larceny men, thimble-riggers, a: ther similar expressions, | tenant change his mind. [Hear Ministe r d on the opinion of Lord 
rromeat bh " a oe ‘ . ‘ t Ssiuns, ani cnar is na i | be: ers ened on tt Pie - 
th ‘erninent here, [ acquiesced in the view he took of the subject, and con- | for they, in reality, formed the chief st aple of an epposition speech, and } Welles'ey t oe n favour of rc we ght wasfaiteched to it 
ted ' . ‘ , . position sp » and his lies!ey when it was in favour of coercion; what weight wa a 
out ‘ to t explanation, upon the understanding that this commanication | Right Hon. Friend had used them with such astor shing dexterity, as almost to | when it was t bts i azainst coe ) the house had not the whole truths 
should gO Ho further; and | accompanied this with an exp hope | warrant the s a had } incite iat a Pe ae , as alm t hen as pronounced against coercion , the he 
F ’ pression of my hope | the suspic on that he had had af ivate rehearsal or their effect. [ Laugh- | before them. The Government kept back the documents. There was notlling 
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like having ail the postulates, ali the data, before you proceeded with argument. 
He wanted the letters. (Hear, hear] Granting that the despatch of the 18th 
of April was in favour of coercion, was not that of the 18th of June against it? 
The Ministry had given the country but a miserable fragment of that despatch. 
ithad been said by the Right Honourable Baronet that it was too late in the 
season to commence ar, inquiry. What! was it really too late for a complete 
investigation’ Was it too jate onthe 7th of July te do jostice to Ireland !— 
[Cheers from the opposition members.} If it was too late, it was not for want 
of warning. The Hon. and Learned Member for the University of Dubiin had 
often asked, and the question had been more than once pat in the House of 
, when the Ministers intended to bring forward the Coercion Bill. Were 
they to have the benefit of their hesitation, and at the same time—he wished to 
speak in a spirit of peace—of their rash precipitation! The opinions of the Hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Abercromby) had been recorded in 1822 against 
measures of this description. But this measure was to be passed hecause it re- 
ated to Ireland, and passed without inquiry. Did he recommend the renewal of 
the Insurrection Act! Did he see such close connexion between predial vio- 
lence and political agitation? Why should Ministers be now so shy about giving 
ys their opinions! They did lately, both in Lords and Commons, and thus fur- 
nished those who Supported the amendment with an etample to follow. The 
Government might urge that it was inconvenient to admit the unitiated to their 
mysteries, but they had themselves rent the veil of the temple, and now they 
complained that members desired to pursue and extend the investigation. He 
He denied that there had been any agitation, [oh, oh ']—any secret society; he 
denied that there were any grounds for renewing one part of the bill without 
wnother. An English Pariiament would not dare to take away the liberties of 
Englishmen without an inquiry. He claimed the same justice for Ireland, and 
demanded a committee. 
Mr. LITTLETON in explanation said, that Lord Wellesley had never turned 
bis attention to the effects of the court-martial clause, as it had never once been 
found necessary to call it into operation. 


Mr. O'CONNELL. —Good God! Sir, is Ireland to be governed by a man | 


who has never turned his attention to the effect of the court-martial clause! 
[Cheering from the Irish members.] The Lord-Lieutenant had never thought 
of the court-martial clause. He had directed his regards to the other portions 
of the Algerine act, without once disturbing his semi-regal [a laugh] contem- 
plation by the consideration of such a material part of it as the court-martial 
clause. But how, he would ask, was it that Ireland had been treated on the 
20ih of June? They were given to understand that the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Jreland was against the renewal-of the Coercion Bill, that the Secretary of Ire- 
land was against it, and they learned (not from the Right Hon. Gentleman, but 
from another source) that the great majority of the members, naming them one 
by ove, were against it! And yet, continued the Hon. and Learned Gentle- 
man, because the First Lord of the Treasury was opposed to you, because he 
was obstinate, and the prolonged existence of the administration was threatened, 
because you preferred your places to your political consistency, you are content- 
ed to be branded, as I brand you now, with being the tyrants, the miserable des- 
pots, of a country which you believe has not at the moment the power to resist. 
[Cheers.} But let me tell you that there is no braver nation inthe wide world 
than the [rish nation. I may be taunted—I am liable to the taunt, and it is a 
perfectly safe taunt for all! who may choose fo put it forth—but the courage of 
the nation stands high and pure, above all doubt secure fromm any imputation. 
[Cheers. } I wish to God, however, that I could reconcile it to my conscience, 
I wish to God that I could, but I caanot, reconcile it tomy conscience again to 
place myself in mortal conflict with a fellow-creature, (so we understood the 
Hon. and Learned Geutleman), and that the survivor of us was to have the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, and I tell you that then I had rather die than let you pass 
thisact. [Hear, hear.] Had the House (he proceeded to say) time to examine 
itt Certainly not. And yet if the grounds on which they proceeded were well 
founded, it was their interest that an examination should take place. ‘The only 
witnesses they now brought forward to prove the necessity of the renewal were 
the police-officers—persons who had a direct interest in that renewal—men who 
were most strongly tempted to give false evidence upon the subject. He told 
them that these officers were false witnesses. It had been asserted that it was 


absolutely necessary for the tranquility of Ireland that the Coercion Bill should 
(Hear, hear. ] | 


be re-enacted, A grosser falsehood never stained human lips 
Lord Wellesley was most anxious to have it re-enacted. He used nearly all 
the superlatives in the English language to express his anxiety ; and Lord Wel- 
lesley was praised for his manliness—his manliness! But, said the Hon. and 
Learned Gentieman. “I disdain describing him! I have seen him at his levee ! 
Oh, it is too bad that the liberties of Ireland should be made to rest upon such 
awill-o’-the-wisp. He is not in yourcabinet. No, you never had him there! 
No, he is not fit for that: but he is good enough to make tyrannical laws for 
Ireland. On the 18th of April you were for the bill,—the whole bill. Why 
are you not so now? The Hon. Member for Edinburgh and the Hon. Member 
for Kirkeudbright are amongst you. ‘The abandonment of the court martial 
clause was nothing more or less than the trackling of one part of the administra- 
tion to the other. [f the Hon. and Learned Gentleman had agreed to press the 
court martial clause, a Dudley féte might have taken place in Edinburgh. There 
are 100 Irish voters in Edinburgh. 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL.—They all voted against me. 

Mr. O’';CONNELL.—They did right' They voted against the persecutor of 
the True Sun! They voted against one who was amember of that administra- 
tion which passed the Coercion Bill, and I have no doubt many honest Scotch- 


She Avion. 





Act, at or about the 20th of last month. 


; another quarter on the subject of 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 


this House feels at the continuance of the distressed state of the agricultural | 
\aterests of the country, to which the attention of Parliament was specially 
called in his Majesty's most gracious speech from the Throne, and humbly to 
represent the anxious desire of this house that the attention of his Majesty's | 
Government shouid be directed, without farther delay, to this important subject, 
with a view to the immediate removal of some portion of those burdens to which 
the land is subject, through the pressure of genera! and local taxation.” 

Lord ALTHORP opposed the resolution, and after a long debate, the reso- 
lution was negatived by a majority of 16, the nambagy being 190 and 174. 

The result was received with loud cheers by the minority. 


—>—. 
| : THE NEW MINISTRY. 

The change in the ministry of England had occasioned a general suspension 
of business, and that stillness so natural on sudden and momentous events. 
The London Courier of the 17th has the following account of the new Minis- 
try :-— 

“The Ministerial arrangements are completed—Lord Melbourne is first Lord 
of the Treasory,in the room of Earl Grey. Viscount Duncannon is to be 
Secretary of State, for the Home Department, in the room of Lord Melbourne 
Lord Dancannon is to be called to the House of Peers. Only two Scretaries of 
State can, in the terms of Mr. Burke's Act, sit in the House of Commons. The 
Right Honourable Sir Jehn Cam Hobhouse is to be Chief Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests, in the room of Viscount Duncannon. Sir John is, we are 
glad to hear, to have a seat inthe Cabinet. It is expected that he will be a 
candidate for the representation of Nottingham, vacant by Lord Duncannon’s 
protnotion to the Peerage.’ No other change, so far as we have heard, is to take 
place in the Administration, as constituted, while Earl Grey was Prime Miuis- 
ter; the Marquis Wellesley remaining Lord Lieutenant, and Mr. Littleton 
Secretary for Ireland. We presume that if any explanations are required re- 
specting thes way in which the Ministerial arrangements have been effected, they 
will be afforded this evening in the Houses of Parliament.” 

House of Commons, July 17 

Lord ALTHORP rose amidst loud cries of Hear, hear, Bar, bar. His Lordship 
was understood to say, that he rose for the purpose of stating tu the House that 
Lord Melbourne having been commanded by his Majesty to lay befure him a plan 
for a new Administration, his Lordship had now completed that plan, and had 
reconstructed an Administration. [Hear, hear.] ‘The only alterations or addi- 
tions which it had been found requisite to make were these—that Lord Duncan- 
non was appointed Secretary of State for the Home Department, and that his 
Lordship was succeeded as First Commissioner of the Woods aud Forests, by 
Sir John Cam Hobhouse. (Hear, hear, hear.} His Lordship next proceeded 
to deplore the loss of the assistance of Ear! Grey in his Majesty's Councils, and 
described the loss of that assistance as nearly if not quite irreparable. [Hear, 
| hear, hear.} The Noble Lord at some fength passed the highest encomiums 
| on Lord Grey. His Majesty had now, however, placed Lord Melbourne at the | 
head of his Government, and he was then ready to state that no selection could 
have been made which held out better prospects to the country than that which 
his Majesty had just made. [Hear, hear, hear.} That Noble Lord had 
sound judgment and discrimination—two essential qualities. With that Noble 
Lord he had had the pleasure of concurring on almost every subject. His Ma- 
jesty had been most gfaciously pleased to desire a continuance of his (Lord 
A's) services. [Loud cheers from all. parts.] 
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Since our last, by various arrivals, we are put in possession of London papers 
| to the 20th ult. Their highly impo-tant contents will be found in the preceding 
columns 
DISRUPTION OF THE MINISTRY—RETIREMENT OF 
GREY. 

The accounts in our last number, and the position in which Mr. Littleton had 
placed himself and his colleagues, must have prepared our readers for the 
change that has taken place. Earl Grey, the Father of Reform, and the head 
of the Whig party, has at length sunk under the difficulties of his situation—and 
| resigned his authority into the hands of the King, confessing his total inability 
| to carry onthe Government any longer! ‘This must be an impressive and salu- 

tary lesson to politicians, and a matter of deep and poignant mortification to the 
Noble Earl and his friends. What has become of the high popularity of Earl 
| Grey? Where is the overflowing gratitude of the people to the author of 
| those measures of reform which have cost the country so much agita- 


EARL 





men voted against you also. [Hear, hear.] Would the radicals of Cambridge | tion, discord, and blood! All have vanished into thin air, and the man of the 


have voted for the Right Hon. Gentleman if they knew that the bill was to be 
renewed by this liberal Government at the request of a Polonius of a Lord- 
Lieutenant. 


in which his Lordship spoke it was exceedingly difficult to divine his meaning. 


We understood him, in allusion to Lord Stormont's question, to say, that on the 


[Oh, oh!] The Hon. and Learned Gentleman went on to say, 
Lord ALTHORP next addressed the house, but from the tone and manner 


| people relapses into private life without applause, or the sympathy or regret of 
| any party. Truly, we repeat, this is an impressive lesson to politicians of any 
| age or country. 

We have placed under our Parliamentary head the most copious detail of this 


transaction that our columns would admit of, for the proper understanding of 


land as would explain the reason on which he opposed the renewal of the Coercion | well as Mr. Littletoo's bargain with Mr 


20th of June the discussion then going forward between his Right Hon. Friend | which it is necessary that the reader should refer to our number of last week, 
and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was in such a state as led his Right Hon. | where he will find the debate which took place on the 3d of July, in which Mr. 


Friend to believe, and justified him as acting on that belief, to state, that he |... ‘ 
thought the Noble Marquis had changed his opinions upon the subject of the O'Connell sprung the mine upon Mr. Littleton, which ultimately blew up the 


Coercion Bill. He (Lord Althorp) however, was not prepared to say that che | Cabinet. From that the reader will transfer his attention to our present num- 
correspondence had left the same impression on his (Lord Althorp’s) mind that | ber, where he will find the affairs of Ireland, continued on the 5th of the same 
it had on his Hon. Friend’s (Mr. Littleton's) respecting the alteration in Lord | month. On that day it will be seen, from the very brief abstract which our 


Wellesley’s opinions. But he could easily understand how a man, anxious to | limits compel us to insert, that the discussion was marked with much bitterness 
lead another into his views, would naturally interpret everything in that way | Fe accailed 


which was most favourable to the object he had at heart. In reply to the ob- | and recrimination, in which Mr. Stanley took a conspicuous part. ' 
servation of the Hon. Member for Worcester (Mr. Robinson) he stated, that | his old colleagues with unrelenting severity, in consequence of certain al- 
these letters were, in truth and fact, private letters, and that it would be impos- | terations which Mr. Littleton then proposed in the Irish Tithe Bill; he 
sible to carry on the public business unless such communications between mem- | designated the Cabinet as swindlers, and applied to them the epithet of 


bers of the Government took place. \ 

Sir R. PEEL declared that he considered the Noble Lord bound to produce, 
im justice to the Noble Marquis, such parts of the letter as related tu public af- 
fairs. It was idle to contend that letters on great public questions were to be 
made inviolably private by a mark. Surely, the very letters which were on the 
table bore all the show of private communications—one ended “in haste, most } 
waly, your well-wisher, Hussey Vivian.” There were letters to the Rigbt Hon. | 
Gentleman beginning with “* My dear Ellice,” and soon. The Right Hon. Ba- 
Tonet read some other extracts from the letters, to prove the familiar tone in | 
which they were written. 

Mr. ELLICE, to set himself right with the House, assured the Right Hon. | 
Baronet, that the letters addressed to him had been published with the consent 
of the parties by whom they had been written. 

Sir R. PEEL exclaimed, “ That will quite satisfy me!” [Cheers.] He had 
heard what the Noble Marquis’s opinion was upon the 7th of July; but he was 
told that on the 20th of June the Nobie Marquis held a different opinion. They 


thimble-riggers, a low and fraudulent game, practised by jugglers at the 
fairs in England, which epithet both Tories and Radicals have taken care shall not 
be forgotten. Hence the term ** Thimble-rig Ministry” is duly embalmed in the 
John Bull and the True Sun. Bot the strife did not end here, for on the 7th of 
July another battle was fought on Irish affairs, when the private correspondence 
of the Lord Lieutenant was called for. On this occasion Sir Robert Peel made 
a most powerful speech, followed by Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Sheil, and others.— 
The attacks were all of the most formidable description, while the defence 
was very feeble and ineffectual. At the close of this discussion, which took 
place on Monday, Mr. O'Connell gave notice that he should on the Wednesday 
following make a distinct motion for the production of the correspondence alluded 
to, and as Sir Robert Peel and some of his party appeared inclined to support 
this motion, affairs began to wear a very serious aspect. The dangers of the 


had Lord Wellesiey’s opinion in favour of the renewal of the act. They asked ; memorable 7th of July did not even here cease, for almost on the instant that Mr. 


for his opinion against it! [Load cheers] Would they refer to the Marquis 
Wellesley, and ask him if be had any objection to the production of that part | 
of his correspondence with the Right Hon. Secretary which might bear upon 
‘ais point' [Continued cheering. } 

Mr. ELLICE had only made the statement respecting the published letters as 
* justification of himself. [Hear.] ) 

Sir G. MURRAY observed, that the matter became more and more obscure, 
the mere that was said about it by the Government, (bear, hear, and laughter) 
and the more reason there was for inquiry. [Hear, hear.] One thing he could 
*y, and that with perfect trath, and it was,—that if this bill were for Scotland, 
4s it was for Ireland, nothing would ever induce him to vote for it without in- 
quiry. [Loud cheering. } 

Mr. RONAYNE said it was quite clear from what had fallen from certain 


tuisters that night, that the Coercion Bill was required by the Government, | 


not so much for the purpose of suppressing agrarian disturbances, as putting 
down political agitation. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. A. LEFROY said that he felt impelied by a conscientious sense of duty 
‘© support the re-enactment of the Coercion Bill; but he entirely concurred in 
‘ne censures which had been passed upon his Majesty's Government. 

Mr. RUTHVEN said that Ministers proposed the re-enactment of this odious 


O’Conne!! sat down, the Marquess of Chandos brought forward his resolution on 
the subject of Agricultural Distress. This resolution the Ministers felt it neces- 
sary to resist, and after a severe debate they were enabled to carry their point by 
a majority of only stztcen, out of a house of 364 members, a victory tantamount to 
defeat ; indeed it is affirmed by the Morning Herald, that nothing bot the 
desertion, at the eleventh hour, of ceriain members, friends of the Cabinet, bot 
who were pledged to support agricultural measures, prevented the majority from 
being on the other side of the question. The Herald accordingly calls on the 
constituents of these “ deserters” not to forget them at the next elections. 
The disasters of the nights of the 34, 5th, and 7th, were irreparable, and it 


Mr. O'Connell was to call for the private correspondence of the Lord Lieutenant. 
Lord Althorp at once declared his inability to meet the House of Commons, 
and accordingly sent in his resignation on the 8th. Eari Grey in his turn de- 
clared his incompetency to carry on the Government without the assistance of 
Lord Althorp, and sent in his resignation to the King at the sametime. His 





measure by way of compensating the conservatives for the protection which 
they afforded them. 


An Hon. Member said that the renewal of the bill was a wanton and uncalled 
for act of oppression. 

The House then divided, and the numbers were—For the amendment, 73 ; 
Against it, 156 ; M ajority, 83. The original motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. O'CONNELL gave notice that on Wednesday next be would move for 


the production of so much of the correspondence of the Lord Licutenant of Ire- 


Majesty was graciously pleased to accept both. On the 9th the two resigned 
| ministers appeared in either House of Parliament, and declared themselves no 
| Jonger servants of the Crown, when Mr. 0’Connell’s dreaded motion became 

inoperative. Thos has the Irish Agitator been able to break up the whig cabinet, 
and drive Earl Grey from the helm of state ! 
| Lord Grey in his speech, which we have elsewhere inserted, details minutely 
| al! the circumstances attending the correspondence with the Lord Lieutenant, as 


was perfectly clear that the Ministers could not take the field on the 9th, when | 
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O'Connell, This bistery is singular, 


His Lordship refutes with \ndignation any knowledge of or participation in the 
Immediately after this disastrous debate, the Ministers were baited from | bargain with the Agitator ; and declares his conv 


| Sity for the re-enactment of the Coercion law 


rection of, the imperative neces- 
The Lord Lieuvtenaot, on the 


The Marquis of CHANDOS rose to submit the fellowing Resolution :—* That | 15th of April, wrote to the same purport in terms as powerful as the Boglish 
an humble address be presented to his Majesty expressing the deep regret that | language is capable of. (See Sir R. Peel's speech.) On the 18th of June the 


Lord Lieutenant wrote to say, that he would dispense with three of the most 
obnoxious clauses, if that would save the declining popularity of the Cabinet in 
London; Lord Grey wrote for his reasons, which, when received, he deemed to 
be unsatisfactory, and therefore pressed on the Bill in ite enmnutilated state 

And now comes the oncerplot, or by-play of Mr. Littleton. Mr. L., after making 
his bargain with O'Connell, wrote to the Lord Lieutenant. whe happens to be 
his father-in-law, urging him to write the aforesaid letter of the 18th of 
June to the Premier, saying of how much advantage the omission of the obnorious 
clauses would be to their popularity. All this was done without the knowledge 
or consent of the chief of the Cabinet—the first person, we should suppose, who 
Ought to bave been consulted The firmness of the Premier, however, 
defeated the puny labours of the contriver of the plot, and scattered to the winds 
all his visionary hopes Of never-ending popularity. And this is not all—the ex- 
planations, the developments, and disclosures which these public delinquents 
were obliged to make at the august assemblage of the British Parliament, show 
that Mr. Littleton was not the on/y hero of the notable little episode; Lord Al- 
therp himself, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. Ellice, the Premier's relative, seem 
all to have been conspirators in tha plot, who carried on a substratum of in- 
trigue—a sort of unier-forw of duplicity against their chief, which has ended 
in his overthrow, and, in our opinion, their disgrace. If any doult existe 
of this, the fact of all those persons retaining their offices under the now 
Premier, is sufficient to dissipate it. Lord Grey, the only person not inculpated, 
named in the transaction, hos alone retired from the King’s Councils, whereas 
he is the only person who should have remained in them. We predict,that within 
three months he will return (if he choses) and resume his functions, with the Ap- 
probation of the entire Whig party 

The Cabinet, ae re-constrocted under Lord Melbourne, is composed of fra- 
gile and perishable materials—its duration must be short, for it is utterly inca- 
pable, either by talent or influence, to meet the exigencies of the times If 
Lord Grey, with Mr, Stanley, Sir James Graham, and the e/ite of the Whigs, 


| could not carry on the business of the nation, what are we to expect from the 


refuse, the mere fag end of the party! 
is Sir John Cam Hobhouse 

Lord Melbourne, the new Premier, is transferred from the Home office. He 
is av Irish Viscount and an English Baron. He is a clever man, known for- 
merly as the Hon. William Lamb, the husband of the late Caroline Lamb, the 
friend and correspondent of Lord Byron 


oe 


The only new person in the Cabinet 


The Canada Committee in the House of Commons has made ita report. It states 
that since 1828 the Government at home has made every effort to carry into effect the 
recommendations of the Committee of that year, and laments, without success, The 
Report, however, may be regarded asa mere put off, resorted to by the new Colonial 
Secretary ; for it is i Most respetts tame, indecisive, and altogether unworthy of the 
grave decision of the British Parliament. 

The accounts by the Normandie, from France,reiterate with increased confidence, 
that Don Carlos has suddenly appeared in the north of Spain. But we must still 
doubt, for it was known that the Don was in London the 7th of July, and therefore it 
was impossible for him to be in Biscay at the date of the Proclamation, which pre- 
tends to announce his return. 

The Cholera has steadily and regularly declined since Monday last. Yesterday 
the Report was only 28 cases and {2 deaths. It is aleo with most heartlelt sate 
faction, that we announce its decline in Montreal. On the 16th only 14 mterments of 
Cholera took place ; and on l7th they were reduced to 10, In Quebec, the inhabitants 
are beginning to return to the city, The total amount of deaths in that city, from 
6th July to i4th Aug. were 1169! In 1832, the total deathe of Cholera were 1607. 

The British Steam boat Cape Breton, Capt. Donkin,which we announced last week 
as having arrived from Halifax, sailed again on Thursday. On Saturday and Sunday 
last she made trips down the Bay, having on board a large and distinguished company 
of ladies and gentlemen of this city. She is a fine boat, and is worked to admiration 
by means of Nova Seetia coals. — 


MESSRS. NORTON AND GAMBATI. 
To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir,—Observing that you inserted in a former number, a letter from Mr. Nor- 
ton, the Professor of the Trumpet, addressed to the Editor of the Times—per- 
haps a few remarks from ah old musical correspondent, on the subject of the 
Trumpet, and the case in point, may not be unacceptable to you. I am per- 
fectly aware that professors of music labour under thie peculiar disadvantage, 
that the public in general not being fully aware of the causes which produce 
effect, very frequently mistake one for the other; thus a very moderate exertion 
of talent in varying some popular air, may, and not unfrequently does, gain more 
laurels for a Professor, than the most difficult passages, written by a groat mas- 
ter, which the artist has spent half his life in endeavouring to overcome. | have 
heard Norton receive more plaudits by playing a Fantasia from ‘* Yankee 
Doodle” and * the British Grenadiers,” mixed together, than perhaps from the 
most difficult Thema, with almost nnpracticable variations, played splendidly ; 
and I know that Gambati is more lauded for playing the March in Mose, than fur 
any thing else he has done, or even for the execution of the air from Jl Pirata, 
which has been nick-named Isabel,—and which Cioffi can play equally well on 
the Trombone. 

Now, sir, as these gentlemen, after a deal of fanfaronade, are brought before 
the public for a trial of skill, perhaps you will allow me to point out to those 
who are interested in the matter, the nature and compass of the instrument 
which either professor uses. The scale of Norton's Trumpet is precisely that 
of the common Trumpet, which has this extent-— 
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The haif notes are made by the action of a slide, instead of being made by the 
insertion of the hand into the bell of the instrument, and in that respect alone 
does it differ from the common ‘Trumpet 

Gambati uses a ‘Trumpet with valve and keys, and thos commands the fol- 
lowing range— 
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The half notes he commands by means of there mechanical aids. Our ama- 
teurs of music will at once perceive the enormous advantage of the instrument 
used by Gambati; bot, as the great authors never use the trempet except accord- 
ing to the former scale, and as the effect of keys and a valve decidedly deterio- 
rates from the silvery tones of the instrument, he will pause before he gives it 
the preference. Having thus explained the nature of the trampet, osed by either 
artist, allow me to point out the respective merits of the performers. As musi- 
cians, both are decidedly first-rate—as readers, they are ercellent—as orchestral 
players, faultiess. Norton has the advantage in tone, which is# silvery and power- 
fal, and withal, can be rendered soft asa flageolet. In the formation of bis 
mouth also, he is much more fortunately constrocted than his rival ; or, to use 
a trompeter's phrase, has a more powerful lip, and thus is as = on the up- 
per C, D, E, F, and G, a8 on any other part of the seale ; on the contrary, Gam- 
bati bas, to use bis own expression, “a weak lip,” nor can he play the common 
scale of the trumpet by three notes—never attempting any note above D. To 
prove this, he transposes Handel's song, “ The Trampet shall sound,” an octave 
lower than the author wrote it—which would be thought 2 kind of sacrilege in 
any part of Europe; and the other evening in accompanying Mrs. Austin in Dr. 
Arne’s Bravura, “ The Soldier tired,” baving to echo the voice in the following 


passage— 
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he played it thus— 





and of course, completely altered the author's intention, who would have turned 
over such a pr drome pm Ae to the horn, as it lays within its diapasot—heing 
exactly an octave lower than it ought to be. Mr Gambati, with all this, plays 
with taste, fire, and expression, and does al! that nature will allow him to do. 
The result of the trial, sir, probably you may tell your readers; such are the 


be what it may. I am, sir, your obedient, dc 
premises, let the conclusion i y SuALUMEAD. 
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and thankfulness were of too solemn and overpowering a nature to admit of 





LIFE OF MRS. SIDDONS. 
By Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. London : 1834. 

Mrs. Siddons, the daughter of Roger Kemble, a country manager, and Sarah 
Ward, his wife, was born in & public-house, n Brecon, in South Wales, on 
the Sth of Joly, 1755. The date of her first appearance has not been pre- 
served, but it must have been ata very early age. At thirteen she sang pret- 
tily in operas, and continued a metnber of her father’s company until her 
nineteenth year, when she married Mr. Siddons at Coventry Her next ap- 
pearance was at Cheltenham, where she produced a considerable impression 
as Belvidera, the result of which, through the interest of the Aylesbury fami- 
ly, was an engagement at Drary-lane. She made her debrit as Portia, and, 
in her own words, was “ merely tolerated.” Garrick, who perhaps detected the 
genius that was yet to astonish and delight the public, honoured Mrs. Siddons 
with distinguished attention, and selected her to personate Venus at the revival 
of the jubilee. This was sufficient to excite the envy of that most jealous of 
all fraternities, the company of the theatre, and accordingly Mrs. Siddons was 
immediately treated maliciously, and called “ Garrick’s Venus" The great 
man's siniles, however, did not last Jong; the courtly and bypocritical Garrick | 
soon fell away in his admiration, and the new favourite was uitunately discharged | 
from the theatre. 

Recovering from this depressing event, she went into the provinces, and played 
with great success in hester, York, and Bath, from which latter place she 
was recalled to the boards of Drury-lane. ‘Tate Wilkinson's opivion of her ge- 
nius at this period is worthy of veing recorded. It must be remembered that, at 
the time he pronounced this jadgment, she had just been dismissed from the | 
metropolis—which, on ordinary occasions, decides for \ife the claims of the 
Aspirant. 

**] never remember any actress to have been so great a favourite at York as 
Mrs. Siddons was during that short time. All lifted up their eyes with astonish- 
ment, that such a voice, such a judgment, and such acting, should have been 
neglected by a London audience, and by the first actor in the world.” 

Henderson, within a year after her expulsion from London, declared that “ she 
was an actress whe never had an equal, nor would ever have a superior.” These 
tributes, coming involuntarily from men of such experience, were well calculated 
to urge the young actress to increased exertions, 

On the 10th of October, 1782, she appeared at Drury-lane, in Southerne’s 
tragedy of Isabella, her “* own dear, beautiful boy, then but eight years old,” as 
she informs us, playing the child. Her own description of this appearance is 
full of interest. 

* For a whole fortnight before this (to me) memorable day, I suffered from 
nervous agitation more than can be imagined. No wonder! for my own fate, and 
that of my little family, hung upon it. I had quitted Bath, where all my efforts 
had been successful, and I feared lest a second failure in London might influ- 
ence the public mind greatly to my prejudice, in the event of my returning from 
Druly-lane disgraced, as I formerly had been. In due time | was summoned to 
the rehearsal of Isabella. Who can imagine my terror! I feared to utter a 
sound above an audible whisper; bot by degrees enthusiasm cheered me into a 
forgetfulness of my fears, and I unconsciously threw out my voice, which failed 
not to be heard in the remutest part of the house by « friend, who kindly under- 
took to ascertain the happy circumstance. ‘The countenances, vo less than tears 
and flattering encouragements of my companions, emboldened me more and 
more ; and the second rehearsal was even more affecting than the first. Mr. 
King, who was then manager, was loud in bis applauses, This second rehearsal 
took piace on the 8th of Ociober, 1782, and, on the evening of that day, I was 
seized with a nervous hoarseness, whch made me extremely wretched ; for I 
dreaded being obliged to defer my appearance on the 10th, longing, as I most 
earnestly did, at least to know the worst. I went to bed, therefore, in a state of 
dreadful suspense. Awaking the next morning, however, though out of restless, 
unrefreshing sleep, I found, upon speaking to my husband, that my voice was 
very much clearer. This, of course, was a great comfort to me; and moreover, 
the sun, which had been completely obscured for many days, shone brightly 
throogh my curtains. I hailed it, though tearfully, yet thankfully, as a happy 
omen; and even now I am not ashamed of this (as it may, perhaps, be called) 
childish superstition. On the morning of the 10th, my voice was, most happily, 
perfectly restored; and again ‘the blessed sun shone brightly on me.’ On this 
eventful day my father arrived to comfurt me, and to be a witness of my trial. 
He accompanied me to my dressing-room at the theatre. ‘I'here he left me; and 
I, in one of what I call my desperate tranquillities, which usually impress me 
under terrific circumstances, there completed my dress, to the astonishment of 
my attendants, without uttering one word, though often sighing most profoundly. 

** At length I was called to my fiery trial. I found my venerable father be- 
hind the scenes, lite less agitacved than myself. The awful conscicusuess that 
one is the sole object of attention to that immense space, lined as it were, with 
homan intellect from top to bottom, and all around, may perhaps be imagined, 
but can never be described, and by me can never be forgotten. 

* Of the general effect of this night's performance, I need not speak ; it has 
already been publicly recorded, I reached my own quiet fireside, on returning 
from the scene of reiterated shouts and plaudits. I was half dead ; and my joy 








words, or even tears. My father, my husband, and myself, sat down to a frogal 
neat supper, in a sil uninterrupted, except by exclamations of gladness from 
Mr. Siddons. My father enjoyed his refreshments; but occasionally stopped 
short, and, laying down his knife and fork, lifting up his venerable face, and 
throwing back his silver hair gave way to tears of happiness. We soon parted for 
the night ; and I, worn out with continually broken rest and laborious exertion, 
afier an hour's retrospection (who can conceive the intenseness of that reverie‘) 
fell into a sweet and profound sleep, which lasted to the middle of next day. I 
arose alert in mind and body.” 

She goes on in these scattered memoranda to observe, that she is afraid to 
say how often Isabella was repeated; her success was so triumphant that she 
received from the body of the law a purse of ono hundred guineas, as a token 
of their admiration. Her next character was Euphrasia, in the Grecian Daugh- 
ter, which was followed by Jane Shore, Calista, Belridera, and Zara, in the 
Mourning Bride. Of her first season, Mr. Camptell! observes that 

* Having performed, in all, about eighty nights, and on six ef them for the 
benefit of others, she closed a season of as brilliant success as her own wishes 
could have shaped, even if they had been castle-building. Her fellow performers 
complained that, after her tragic parts, the best comic acting of after-pieces 
could not raise the spirits of the audience, and this continued to be the case, till 
the enchantress, Mrs. Jordan, appeared on the same boards ” 

In her second Year she attempted Shakspeare for the first time on the London 
boards, and appeared as Isabella, in Measure for Measure, with undivided applause. 
But at this period the theatre was scantily provided with actors of ability in the 
higher walks of tragedy, and an opportunity was open for the display of the | 
great powers of John Philip Kemble, then rising into notiee. Mrs. Siddons’ 
first appearance, in conjunction with her brother, was in the Gamester, and it 
appears that their reception was of the most flattering description. Speaking 
of Mre Siddons’ performance of Mrs. Beverley, the biographer relates an anec- | 
dote which he had from Mr. Young, and which affords an interesting illustration 
of her powers. 

“Mr. Young was acting Beverley with her on the Edinburgh stage, and they 
had proceeded as far as the fourth scene in the fifth act, when Beverley has 
swallowed the poison, and when Rates comes in, and says to the dying sufferer, 
“ Jarvis found you quarrelling with Lewson in the streets Jast night,” Mrs. 
Beveriey, cays “ No! I am sure he did not!" to which Jarvis replies, “ Or if 
1 did ?"'—meaning, it may be supposed, to add, “the fault was not with my 
master™—but the moment he utters the words “Or if 1 did 1"—Mrs. Beverley 
exclaims, “"Tis false, old man !—they had no quarrel—there was no cause for 
quarrel!” In ottering this, Mrs. Siddons caught hold of Jarms, and gave the 
exclamation with such piercing grief, that Mr. Young said his throat swelled, 
and his utterance was choked. He stood unable to speak the few words which, 
as Beverley, he ought to have immediately delivered: the pause lasted long 
enough to make the prompter several times repeat Beveriey's speech, till Mrs. 
Siddons coming up to her fellow actor, put the tips of her fingers on his shoulders. 
and said, in a low voice, “Mr. Young, recollect yourself.” 5 

Mrs. pep was followed by Constance, in King John, which does not 
appear, at the first blash, to have been quite so successful as ber former efforts. 
Before the close of her second season she revived Tancred and Sigismunda for 
het benefit, without appearing to have advanced the reputation of Thomson asa 
— choice of euch a play for her benefit was hardly judicious, | 
a ven applause she received scarely compensates for the deficieucy of | 
judgment such a selection implies. It is very possible, however, that the fame 
of her predecessor, Mrs. Cibber, in the character of Sigiemunda may have in- 
doced Mrs. Siddons to attempt the restoration of a play which really possesses 
none of the requisites necessary to the acted drama. Before the end of the 
season, Mrs. Siddons was enabled to furnish a comfortable house in Gower-street 
and to return the visits of her friends in her own carriage. | 

As the reader will doubtless be anxious to have as mach of Mrs. Siddons' | 
commentaries upon her own acting, and the progress of her theatrical career, as | 
we can afford space to give, it is needless to apologize for extracting some por- 
tions of her memoranda relating to this period of her life. In the annexed pas- 
sage she is speaking of her first season, 1782-3, when, it appears, her triumphs | 
came thick upon her. 

“The crowds collected about my carriage at myo atgoings and incomings 
and the gratifying and sometimes comical r marks I heard on these pcensians. 
were extremely diverting. The royal family very frequently honeured me with 
their preseace The King was often moved to tears, and the Queen at one | 




















tume told we, is t FE ; 
. a her gracious manner and broken Eng ish, that her only refuge | 


was actualiy turning her back apon the stage, at the same time protesting that 


aaa 


my acting was “‘ indeed too disagreeable.” In short, all went on prosperously ; 
and, tocomplete my triumph, I had the honour to receive the cominands of their 
Majesties to go and read to them, which I frequently did, both at Buckingham- 
house and at Windsor. 


tasteful critic both in acting and dramatic ¢ cn 





endeavoured, vainly, to detect me in a false empbasis, and very homorously 
repeated many of Mr. Smith's, who was then a principal actor. ile graciously 


situations. ‘This, he said, is a quality, in which Garrick failed. ‘ He never 
could stand still—he was a great fidget.’ ” 


In another passage she describes the origin of Sir Joshua's famous Tragic | 
Muse, in which it will be seen that Mrs. Siddons was by no means unconscious | 


of her own greatness. Indeed, how could she’ 

** About this time he produced his picture of me in the character of the Tragic 
Muse. In justice to his genius, 1 cannot but remark his instantaneous decision 
of the attitude and expressioff of the picture. It was, in fact, decided within 
the twinkling of an eye. 
gratifying encomiums than! can now repeat, he took me by the hand, saying, 
* Ascend your undisputed thone, and graciously bestow upon me some good idea 
of the Tragic Muse.” I walked up the steps,and instantly seated myself in the 
attitude m which the Tragic Muse now appears. This idea satisfied him so well 
that without one moment's hesitation he determined not to alter it. When] attend- 
ed him for the last sitting he seemed to be afraid of touching the picture , and, 
after pausingly contemplating his work, he said, ‘ No, I will merely add a little 
more colour to the face.’ I then begged him to pardon my presumption in Loping 
that he would not heighten that tone of complexion so deeply accordant with the 
chilly and concentrated musings of pale melancholy. He most graciously com- 
plied with my petition; and some time afterwards, when he invited me to go and 
see the picture fiuished, and in the frame, he did me the honour to thank me for 
persuading him to pause from heightening the colour, being now perfectly con- 
vineed that it would have impaired the effect: that he had been inexpressibly 
gratified by observing many persons strongly affected in contemplating this 
favourite effort of his pencil. I was delighted when he assured me that he was 
certain that the colours would remain unfaded as long as the canvass would keep 
them together, which, unhappily, has not been the case with all his works: be 
gallantly added, with bis own benevolent smile,‘ And, to confirm my opinion, 
here is my name; for I have resolved to go down to posterity on the hem of 
your garment’ Accordingly, it appears upon the border of the drapery.” 

In 1784, Mrs. Siddons visited Edinburgh, and went from thence to Dublin. 
Her reception in Ireland was exceedingly gratifying ; but the coldness of the 
north appears to have depressed, if it did not offend ber. She did not, how- 
ever, entirely escape in Dublin one of those vicissitudes of popularity which ali 
performers are “heir to.” She acted gratuitously for the benefit of Digges, 
then in reduced circumstances , but some malignant persons having given out 
that she tuok money for the performance, she became involved in a very dis- 
agreeable war of scandal and newspaper abuse. The truth, however, ultimately 
became known, and she was at length redeemed from a situation of considerable 
uneasiness. 

Her next character was Margaret of Anjou, in Franklin's tragedy of The 
Earl of Warwick, an indifferent play, inspired with profound interest by the ex- 
truordinary genius of the actress. The biographer inserts a short criticism, 
from the pen of Mr, Bartley, on this performance, in which that gentleman de- 
scribes the electric effect produced by Mrs. Siddons in the last act, when she 
appears suddenly under an archway at the back of the stage, and stands there 
motionless. Mr. Bartley’s criticism, enthusiastic as it is, dues not do justice to 
the Sidduns : it applauds her for a mere melodramatic effect, which a very in- 
ferior actress might produce, without showing us any of -those poiuts where she 
was alone and unapproachable. The next characters in which Mrs. Siddons 
surprised the town were, the Zara of Aaron Hill's insipid adoption of Voltaire’s 
Zaire, and the Lady of St. Valloir, in Camberiand’s tragedy of The Carmelite. 
At this time, John Kemble revived Massinger's Maid of Honour, but the joint 
powers of himself and his sister kept it on the stage only three nights. 

At length arrived Mrs. Siddons’ most remarkable triumph in the revival of 
Macbeth : and here, too, we obtain the most satisfactory view of that mental 
power, by the exercise of which she achieved such distinction in her art. Her 
notes upon the character of Lady Macbeth, if they be not so comprehensive 
and critical as we could desire, abundantly testify the pains she took to penetrate 
the recesses of individual nature, and to acquire a clear and complete view of 
the design of the dramatist. She evidently studied the part, as, indeed, she 
appears to have studied all the parts she represented, with an acute and perse- 
yering mind, and, tracing the workings of the ambitious epirit, and the gleams 
of natural tenderness and domestic love that, here and there, relieve the horrors 
of the delineation, she drew ovt the whole qualities of that subtle and profound 
creation. The lesson which this patient study of her profession affurded to 
those who desire to succeed ought not to be lost. Kean is, probably, a solitary 
instance of that sort of genius which may, in some measure, be pronounced to 
be intuitive ; but candidates for public favour ought to recollect that such a 
genius as Kean's is an accident, and that it was only by the devotion of her 
whole faculties to the philosophy of the drama that Mrs. Siddons achieved her 
wondrous excellence. If she found it necessary to labour in her vocation, what 
excuse can the struggling crowd make for the palpable negligence that so 
frequently deforms even their inferior attempts! 

From the queenly Lady Macbeth, Mrs. Siddons next turned to the gentle 
Desdemona, in which we have Mr. Campbell's personal testimony that she was 
equally successful—a fact which we have heard doubted by competent judges. 
Mason's Elfrida, Shakspeare’s Rosalind—a comparative failure—the Duchess, 
in Jephson’s Braganza—a play which Mr. Campbeil rightly estimates, except 
in one scene, which, instead of being “‘ far from indifferent,” is, in truth, ex- 
ceedingly powerful—Mrs. Lovemore, in Murphy's Way to Keep Him—Hermione, 
in the Distressed Mother—and Ophelia, in Hamlet, were er next studies. To 
these succeeded Cleone, Imogine, Hortensia, Lady Restless, Julia, in the Italian 
Lover, and Alicia, in Jane Shore. Of her performances in comedy, the general 
opinion, in which Mr. Campbell fully concurs, is, that she was deficient in 
airiness and vivacity ; but the biographer adds, that he waa delighted to discover, 
when he became acquainted with her in private, that she had a vast relish for 
humour, and a fund of laughable aneccotes in conversation. 

**In her own slow way, she told a comic story irimitably : and I have heard 
her read scenes in comedy with irresistible effect. The impression made by 
those readings, and my constant perception, during a long acquaintance, of a 
strong and naive sense of humour in her character, by degrees led me to won- 
der how it was nature had not fitted her io be ambidextrous on the stage. | 
was at one time, I must confess, almost a convert to the doctrine of my gifted 
friend Joanna Baillie, who still insists that nothing but unfair discouragement 
prevented Mrs. Siddons from being a great comic actress. My leaning towards 
this opinion, though I have at last abjured it, was increased by finding Oxberry, 
an ill-natured bot ratber shrewd writer about theatricals, and himself an artist, 
somewhat an admirer of Mrs. Siddons in comedy.” 

In referring to Mrs. Siddons’ appearances in comedy, it is almost impossibie 
to avoid recurring to the inimitable humour of Kean, the greatest tragedian of 
his time. His Abel Drugger, a portrait of broad simplicity, was so rich in 
comic expression, that we despair to witness again a performance of such singu- 
lar effect. He convulsed the audience with laughter even before he spoke, and 
when to that must whimsical cast of features, more risible than words can 
describe, he added a voice broken into indescribable tones of the ridiculous, the 
humour of the whele was complete. Mrs. Sidduns could not sufficiently relax 
from the grave majesty of the tragic drama to give effect to the lighter traits of 
character. Godwin speaks flatteringly of the last act of her Portia, but it is 
evident that the charm which fascinated him was derived rather from the con- 
descension of ber smiles in the amusing seene of badinage with Bassanio, than 
from the intrinsic excellence of the performance. When Mrs. Siddons played 
in comedy, it was felt as a compliment, and the graces she displayed were 
exaggerated by the contrast with the severer beauties that were natural to her. 

EE __________ 
TEWART’S UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 142 Falton-street.—The sub- 
sermber begs leave respectfully to inform bis fn and the public, that he has 
opened the above store, where he attends te the upholstery business in all its branches : 
from the long experience he has had in business, he is confident that his articles and 
workmanship will give general sausfaction. R_ H. STEWART. 
N.B. Orders from all parts of the U.S. punctually attended to. [Aug 23.] 


ENTLEMEN from Great Britain and the West India islands, disposed to pur- 
chase Estates in Pennsylvania, are invited to apply to the subseriber, who has 
many very beautiful Country Seats and Farme fi a 
They may be assured, that they have the unquestionable power to hold Real Estate, 
notwithstanding many idle stories circulated to the contrary,“ provided it does not 
exceed 5000 acres.” 
[ Augl6-3t} RICHARD DAVIS, 86 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
ELLAND CANAL STOCK AT AUCTION.—Pells & Calhoun will sell 
at Auction, to the highest bidder, on Monday, 25th August, at 12 o'clock, at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 200 shares Welland Canal Stock. 
The Stock will be sold in Lots to suit purchasers, and the sale will be peremptory, 
to close a Trust, July 26—tf. 


RS. PLUCKNETT’S School, No. 624 Broadway, will be opened Thursday, 























iP Sept. Ist 1834, when she requests the punctual attendance of her pupils. 


The higher branches of English Literature, Writing, Arithmetic, and Music, are 





| lishment, and is served in the ciegant new room on Broadway. 


Their Majestics were the most gratifying of auditors, | 
because the most unremittingly attentive. ‘Tie King was a most judicious and 
posits He told me be had | 


recommended the propriety of my action, particularly my total repose in certain | 


When I attended him, for the first sitting, after more | 











a ‘TABLE AT FIVE O'CLOCK. — 
ee HOTEL, 229 BROHDWAY.-—-In addition to the tables at 3 
o'clock, another at 5 o'clock will be continued through the Summer at thivesia- 





ARWICK & Co. and silver assayers, and sweep smelier 
Office, No 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-S, 


CARD.—Mrs. Franklin respectfully informs ber former pupils and the ladies of 
New York, that she has r d giving in Vocal Music, at her 

residence, No. 10 Greene st., near Canal st. [May 24-3mo, 
TEEPH. 

SAMUEL AVERY, Surgeon Dentist; begl leave to announce that he has formed 
| b}S @ copartnership with Mr. Solyman Brown, who is hereafter to attend exely. 

sively to the mechanical, and himself to the Surgical de nt of the profession 
Testimonials cau b+ shown from many gentlemen of the highest respectability, . 

The following, from Mr. E. Parm!y, 1s respectfully presented -—— 

“From a knowledge of the professional and moral character of Messrs. Browa 
and Avery, I feel great pride and pleasure in recommending them to the entire cong. 
| dence of those who may require their aid, in the exercise of their respective branches 
| of the profession.” “ELEAZER PARMLY, 11 Park-place.” 
Re B. Rooms at No. 4 Park Place, near the corner of Broadway. 

{March 22, 6m.} 


ESSRS. JOSEPH WEX & JOSEPH LIDEL HERMANN---Inform 
their friends and the public, that they intend residing in this city for the pur- 
| pose of giving instructions on the Pianoforte, Guitar, Violin, Violincello, Singing, 
and Glee-singing. t X 
They will also accompany Ladies on the Pianoforte, and Harp. For terms, &e. 
apply at their Rooms, No. 72 Liberty street. May 17---ly, 


AVILION HOTEL—FALLS OF NIAGARA.—The subscriber, having takea 
the Pavilion Hotel, on the British side of Niagara Falls, and having made ay. 
rangements, whereby he has secured Wines & Liquors of a very superior description 
is about to open that Hotel, for the accommodation of travellers, or the visitors of that 
pre-eminent of Nature’s works, he will exert himself to provide refreshments and 
meals, not only of good quality but superiorly prepared, as no servants will be ke 
at the Pavilion, who are not found competent to give satisfaction, both in capacity and 
disposition, or who ever lose sight of the respect and attention due to those who may 
put up at the House. . 

The public may depend upon finding accommodation, comfort, and attention, far 
exeeding what it is usual to meet with in such places, as the subscriber will be un- 
ceasing in his efforts to please, the only means by which he can hope to be successful, 

March 15.-tf.] CHAS. ATKINSON, 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.—J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 

New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti, 
tute and earry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. 

J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts ai Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe. 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above. All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9-lyeow, 


ROPOSED CITY OF THE FALLS.—In consequence of the returns not 
being all received from England and the West Indies, it is necessary to post- 
pone the issuing of the shares to the several subscribers. A meeting of the proprie- 
tors will shortly take place, and due notice will be given of the course to be adopted, 
which it is hoped will prove highly satisfactory, while any who may not approve of it, 
will have their deposites returned: due notice also of the time of distribution will be 
communicated, 
The editors of those papers in wnich the former advertisement has been published, 
are requested to place it with the above, until further notice. 


R. W. JONES of London, inventor of the PATENT PERMANENT WRI. 
TING BOOK, and philosophical system of instruction in writing introduced 
throughout England under the immediate patronage of the King,is now giving instrue- 
tion at his Rooms 202 Broadway, New York. Any person fowarding a sheet of their 
hand-writing to Mr. J. will be supplied with directions and exercises particularly 
adapted for the removal of the defects ; by attending to which an ae om hand may be 
readily obtained. Mr. J. can shew credentials under the King’s Seal from Dr. Sum- 
ner, Bishop of Winchester. References, N.Y., Right Rev. Bishop Onderdonk and 
Professor Anthon. All applications by letter, post paid, containing a remitttance of 
$2 will meet with prompt attention, Mr. Jones’s publications may be had from the 
Bookseilers. June 14-tf, 


NE OF THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD.—At the City 
Saloon, opposite St. Paul’s Church, Broadway, the Tapestries of Raffaelie 
formerly owned by King Charles I., of England, known as the Apostolicals—each 
20 by 14 feet, were made at Brussels about 300 years since. 
Also--Rubens’ sublime painting of the Crucifixion, embracing 11 figures, large 
as life, 
Admittance 25 cts. season Ticket $1. [May 31-6me. 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
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Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from | Days of, Sailing from 
‘ew York. verp col. 

Caledonia, Graham, j|Jan. |, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 

oscoe, Delano, Tr a a RY AY A 

Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, “* 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 

Sheffield, iHackstaff, “os, * '° 80) * GF * Ge 6 

Columbus, Cobb, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, 

Geo. Washington, |/Holdrege, Si i OR Be, i BE. SR, 

Kurope axwell, “16, * 16, “* 16,/April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. |, 

United States, Holdrege, ee See eee Be” oe ee 
South America, 


Waterman, |Mar. 1, July 1,Nov. 1, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
“ s “ 8 “ 8 


Napoleon, |Smitb, ¥ . as Be * Ber % 
Britannia, Sketchley, * 16, * 16, ** 16,,JMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. |, 
John Jay, Glover, a4, % 24, 4% Bbi* 6 © Or? 4 
Orpheus, \Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,} “* 16, “ 16, “ 16, 
New Ship, Nye, “ g « “ 8g “ 24, “ 24, % 24, 
North America, Dixey, 








, , . 
“16, 16, * 16,)June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian, Harris, “s.* 2 “are 6° @ ='6, 
These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shal! be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished 
the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi 
be found on board. 
Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
Consignees of shipe Sheffield, United Staves, John Jay, and Virginian, 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wn. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and New Ship, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N. Y. 
CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 





+ 


Ships. Masters. |Days o ome from|Days # Sailing from 
ew- ° ‘avure. 
France, B. Posh Dec. 1, April 1 Aus. Ion.24, May 24,0 
Sull -A. Forbes 8 8,j/Feb. une ely 
Francie Depes, H.Robinson, “16, = 16, vont * Pith 8, ad . ~ 
Rhone, J. Rockett,| “24, “ 24, “ 24) “ 16, “ 16, “ IF, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. a * ye ae 
. ‘ . 

Frincoe'ist,  (W. Burrows] “16, “ae, 18) 8 eS 
ag pene NA es Reh Sl i ee ee 
Chateeate, Pleven, “ ‘- “ 8, . 8, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. , 
Silvie De Grasse, |Weiderholds} ‘*16, “ 16, “ 16, “ 8, * Fo a 
Poland, Richardson) “24, “24, * 24) “16, % 16, % I, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar.1, July l, Nov. ly 24, an . 
Albany, Hawkes, - 8, . 8, he 8, May 1, Sept. ’ a 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| “16, “16, “ 16] “ 8, s, * 8, 
Henry IV. J. Castof. || “24, “24, “ 24) “16, * 16, “ 16 











, 

These are all vessels of the first clase and ably commanded, with elegant accomme 
dations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and ~- 
nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to cither of 
subscibers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges exe?! 
the expenses actually incurred. ’ 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. |. = 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. (Days ef Sailing from s of Sailing frm 

} ‘ew- York L att 

Ontario, Sebor, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1,]Mar.16,Jaly 16,Nor- ne 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin' “ 16, “ 16, * 16,Aprill, Aug. |, wt 
Canada, Britton, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1) “ 16, “ 16, 1 
Soverergn, Griswold, 16, “16, “* 16)May 1, Sep. 1, Je 
Hannibal, Hebard, Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1] “* 16, 16, 
Philadelphia, Morgan, | 16, * 16, * 16)Junel, Oct. 1, Fe ‘ 
Samson, Chadwick, |Sep. 1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 16, “ 16, i 
President, Moore 1 16, “16 “ 16,Uuly 1, Nov. 1, Mar ts 


These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons berthen, built in this city 
best materials, copper and copper fastened, and are navigated by able ae 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant 
tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, will ® ve 
be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement ente 
in conjunction with the proprietors of the several Liverpool Packet Lines, 1s n0¥ soe 
at $120, exclusive of wimes aad liquors, which will be furnished each pessent oh of 
established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that will be found on 
the ships. 

For Breighe or passage, apply to either of the eommanders on panrd the shps ; @ 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York 





taught every day by competent and approved Professors. GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or te 
A Freneh lady of superior acquirements,not long from Paris, has charge of the GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 4 way; 
French départment, whose pupils pursue a regular course of study, and are in the N. B.—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, a 
nstant practice of speaking the language. The preparatory class very soon acquire | toland and receive passengers, from whence steamb<« 4s run daily to the Con 


a habit of speaking French with ease and fluency. 


Aug, 23-3t] and to different parts of England. 









